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Fo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by _—— and example, 6¥: 

bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. 
‘y to-encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the co 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for ever g they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward, Nothing that we advertise, in the shape of hives or q A 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every pu whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly éx mented with all shapes and_ sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above. 68. 
The Simplicity, (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive), is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 2044 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gau make them, are 17% by 9%4 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

roduce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can. tell so well as you, 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about I5e., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of diseussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor-of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
po phot me el are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago gen amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. ? ’ 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it # to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out withowt any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italiag,queens in 
place of the blacks. + 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about. 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. La 

‘Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter 
or by al, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before - 
ing, loo’ the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book ' beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes § 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 

takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Ww please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
mm, by one of the c It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, Novicr. 
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Contents of this Number. 


a Bees 
ng Feeding; Keeping a Diary, Slates, &c 

op = Nick of Time 
Ext vs. Comb Honey 
Humb and Swindles ...10 
Report from Nebraska, also something about 

Honey Plants 7 
Raising Dollar Queens, &c 
— Swarming, A Field for Inventors 

rger Bees, and 4% Cells to the Inch 

taree to Make the Sheets to cover the Frames 
The “Growlery”’ 
Fertilization of the Queen, A new Development... 
Carlin’s Foundation Cutter 74 
How to Make a Smoker 
Blasted Ho: 
How to Make an Extractor 
Wintering Bees; Grape Sugar; Apis Dorsata 
Importing Queens; Dandelions; Early Queens 
Doubling up in the Spring 
Muth’s Case of Sections 
How to Make Chaff Hives chea oor yi Oats for Bees. ‘$9 
Chaff Hives, the $25.00 Offer; Kelley’s Island. ...89, 91 
How Bees Evaporate the Water from Thin Honey. 90 
Simplicity Feeders, Coating them with Parafiine. ..90 
Equalizing stocks ‘in Feb.; Wintering 5 Stocks 

In one Hive; Skunks Eating Bees 90 
A Drone Layer, and Fertile Queen in same Hive.. .91 
Eight Frame Hive, and ‘*Tanging’’ Bees 92 
The Kohler Process; Rabbets with notches in them 92 
Florida; Moving Bees in Hot Weather 93 
Honey that Candies as fast as Gathered, and 

Bees and Peaches; Martins and Bee Martins.. 
Thieves; Hurrah! for the Floating Apiary 
Combs Crosswise, and What to Do 
Putting an Upper Story on “Patent Hives” 
Simplicity Hives; Introducing Queens, &c 


Colonies and Queens. 
IMPORTED QUEENS AT $4.00. 


After 7 20th we will sell imported queens at the 
above price. 
Colonies with mr ag hin and home bred queens in 
the “Ta pic 3 at equally low figures. 
Fed gsm th for hcney, also Comb Foundation. 
oe circular. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., ill. 


BEE KEEPERS SUPPLIES FOR 17 


Ttatian Queens—Nucleus and full colonies—Comb 
Foundation—Hives and Section Boxes complete, 
furnished on short notice. Ten years’ experience in 
Bee-Keeping and Queen breeding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Send for prices. 

and chicks from high class land and water 


VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, Ills. 


~ TTALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported m dthers of my own im- 
rtation. Dollar queens, $1,00;. ready in April. 
‘ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2,50. 
Full ucla with te from $7,00 to $10,00. Two 











frame nuc with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after, . Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 


PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


~ ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1878. 


We are headquarters for Italian Queen Bees. Our 
sales average double those of any other dealer. 
Have hed 16 year’s experience. Send for price list 
of Queens, Section xes or other kinds; fancy 
Crates, Hives, and Bee-Keeper’s supplies generally. 
3d H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








ALIAN QUEENS from’an imported mother. 
Full stocks, and nuclei for sale cheap, with sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. on stam me fo for ang list. 
0. H. TOW 
3 Hubbardston, veoh Co., Mich, 





ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
and nucleus colcnies ; + agmag ose supplies of all 
kinds. Queens bred early in the season. Send for 
catalogue. 
otf DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


SIMPLICITY BEE HIVES. 


Bagi ing fitted up my mop with new machinery 1 
- pared to furnish Simplicity—Chaff—Lang- 
otred or other Hives— Metal Cornered Frames—Sec- 
tion Boxes-—Shipping Cases, &c. Also Italian Bees— 
Queens—and Apiarian — of all kinds. 
For i gy and price 
dre G. W. MARSHALL, 
27d 316. “East 16th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 
Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, (and if you will do us the kindness, those 
of pagocmsia onped neighbors), for our price list of Apia- 
rian supplies of every description, and sample sec- 
tional box and comb foundation. 
Italian beh from imported mothers 
2-8 C.&H.P.8SA YLES, Hart ford, Wis. 
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ABRNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
ane light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
hese machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Moeking. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Ma- 
shines tent on T: fal. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il 


& FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE, 


Just Published, will tell you all about the latest im- 

rovements in securing and Marketing Honey, 

e new lth. Section Honey Boxes, All about 
making Artificial Heney Comb. Candy for 
Bees, Bee eee e f “Artificial Sworming, 
Bee Moth. &c., &c. Not one pamene patented. Part First, 
fully illustrated with pl ngravings, mailed for 
¥ cents. A BC Books to the trade, % doz. $1,25: 

1 doz. $2,25; 100 by Express, $15,00. 

A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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For Prices and Particulars Concerning 


Comb Foundation, 


See advertisement in February number GLEANINGS 
or write to me for circular. 

Illustrated price list of Bees, Queens, Hives, Hon- 
ey Boxes, Cases and Crates, Extractors, &c., sent to 
all applicants. 

Our customers will receive it without applying. 

J. H. NELLIS, 
Canajoharie, N. WY, 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Jan. No., Vol. VIL., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 4. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
oon required. 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


15 | Alighting -emasiee detachable. See A BC, 

| Part Firs’ $ 

Basswood ee for planting, for prices see 

Price List 

Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 

Barrels for honey 2 50 
” waxed and painted... . 

Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 

| _ulars see price list 

10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 

Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS AO, 60, 75 

10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- * 


One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees; 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on am Two saws 
and two gauges ine 
0 | Buzz-Saws, extra, 6 in. $1 50; Tin. $1 75; 8 in 
| 10 inch, $38,25; all filed, and set, and 
| mailed free of postage. 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
| 6inch saws. No saws included 5 
The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 8 
1 | Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned, 
| see price BOE ses Keine kad pa ese v's a ee 
9° | “ + r doz 
* Larger size double above prices... 
20 | Candy for . npaes can be fed at any season, 
| — 
| 4¢ : The in Section box.. 
m mes Eight lb. slab in L. frame 
a . ‘ards, queen registering, per doz 
ver 100 
e | Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 


for 1877) 
9 | without the chaff. 
40 | Chaff cushion division bOards..... ........ 
2 Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100 
| Clim rs for Bee-Hunting 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 








35 00 
2 00 
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GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and Il, each 
Vol’s IV and V, each 

bir Vol. ILI, second-hand 

big first five neatly bound in one. 

be unbound.. 
Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 

price list 

Honey Knives 


M% 
ve % doz by Express 
7 Curved point 
“ * % doz 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 5Cc per 100; 
for particulars see price list 
Lam ursery, for hatching queen cells as 


ag - for queen rearing, from June to 


Leat ee ae for smoker bellows, per side 
Lithograph of the Hekepons Apiary 
Magnify ing Glass, P ‘ocket. 

Double lens, brass on 


Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s 
minowrees, Compound, in Mahogany box 
ared objects for above, such 
as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and * cush- 
ions, apaty stout, but not good as duck, 
pery 
Obers Glasses for Bee-Hunting 
Parafline, for waxing barrels, per lb 
Photo of House Apiary and improvements 
ueens, 50c to $6 00. See price list 
abbets. Metal, per foot 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per oz. 
Saw Set for Circular Saws 
Scissors, for clipping ~ een’s wings 
Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
&e.; each 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn, and printed instructions 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
Case of 3 section boxes showing the 
way in which the separators are re 
suitable for any kind of hive, see cut, + 3a 
Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 
Catnip, good seed, per 02, 20c ; per Ih. 
Chinese Mustard, per 0z 
Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb 
White Dutch Clov er, per Ib 
Motherwort, per oz. 20e; per Ib 
Mignonette, per Ib. (20c per 02) 
Simpson Honey Plant, per package 


Silv er Hull Buckwheat, per Ib 
* peck by Express 
Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
July, per Ib 


ie Eakin et — 6 peptide Sos pam 


M542 


| has hinged cover and air of handles. x ‘ a 
| Comb Foundation a chin nes complete $35 to 100 00 sent tor packeae of any of the above seeds will be 


“0 | Corners, metal, per 1 75 | 5 | Sheets of duck to keep the bees from soil- 


20 | top come: per 100 
15 | - ne bottom, per 100........... ‘ 

On 1,000 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 


| Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00. 
12 Duck, for feeding, and covering the frames 
—bees do not often bite it—per yard, (29 
| inches wide) 20 
15 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
| frames. Bees neither bite nor propolize 
| it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 25c. By the 
| piece, (12 yards) 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
$7 50 to 10 00 
% inside and gearing, including 
| honey-gate 
5 Hoops to go pa the top.. 
{ 


per 

Feeder, Simplicity, (see rice list) 1 pint. . 
| Feeders, 1 quart, tin, pepper box style 

The same, 6 ats, to be used in upper story 

| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 

valuable, 20c; per doz 
* 3 cornered, for cross-cut saws 

| ¥eansee with sample Rabbet and Clasps. 
18 | Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre lises 
per lb. (about 160 feet) 


5 
~ 
‘ 


25 
0} 





| 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 


ing or eating the cushions 
stops Cases for 48 section frames of 
oney 
Smoker, windy" 8 {to Canada 15e extra).. 
oolittle’s 
* ingbaie’s $1 25; 1 60; 
e OUR OWN, see illustration in price 
Tacks, galvanized, per paper 
Thermometers 
Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
The same, all of tarletan (almost as good) 
Wax Extractor 
Copper bottomed boiler for abov' eo . axes 
Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned per 
square foot 
Wire cloth, for queen cages 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively 
Painted wire cloth, 14 pa to the inch, per 
square foot 





All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ‘ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


~ FOUNDATION CUTTERS. 


See engraving in this number. Price 10c. Two 
cents extra when sent by mail. 
I, ROOT, Medina. Ohio. 
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68 GLEANINGS IN 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number 
Pe of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, ® =| seribers 
who send 5 or more names. Ss Spar 
x. 3/ @ or 
Names of Premium Articles. q < at 
= 75c. | 1.00 
Any Of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price.| —— | —— 
1—A BCof Bee Culture, Part First ....... 25; 5 | 2 
2—Lithogruph of Apiary, Implements, etc. 25| 5 | 2 
3—Photograph of House Apiary...........%| 5 | 2 
4—*That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 25| 5 | 2 
5— Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 3 Volumes......... ooo | 6 | 8 
Sa heh GRRE Yee ccccscecd 60 3 
7—Pocket Magnifying DDG is ésvcisccswassant, + 3. 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 eS 
9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 
GLEANINGS....-..--- dsscecovde! 8 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier, on 3 brass feet 1,00| 9 4 
11—Photo Medley, Bee-Kee pers of Americal,00| 9 | 4 
12—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50} 10 6 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bow...... guassa es; 20:1 8 
14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting.......$5.00' 25 | 10 


| 
| ' 








= . 
Square Honey Jars. 
os pound square Honey Jars, per gross 
oO 7) -“ “ 7 oo “* 
Corks, Caps, Labels, Langstroth’s Bee Hives, 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, Alsike Clover 
seed, &c., at reasonable rates. For further particu- 


lars apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
1-3-5-7-+1 


Malian Queens and Bees at very Low Prices, 


Two frame nucleus, in April, with dollar queen $8 = 





ay, é 

The same as above from June Ist to Aug. Ist... 2 00 

All well stocked with bees. 

I consider this the only eafe plan for sending 
queens early. 

Dollar queens after May 15th, (as I do not consider 
it safe to send single queens sooner),— 80 cents. 

Whole colonics, after June Ist, in single story Sim- 
plicities, with ¢ ec: mbs, end two frames empty, with 
such Italian queens as I have, $5,00. 

I will guarantee safe arrival, and that all shall be 


just as represented. 
G. W. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 











Each Number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGEs of read- 
ing, many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one COoL- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed 
on elegant paper, and full of information. In Eng- 
lish and German. Price, $1.25 a year: Five copies 
$5.00. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 50 
cents in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers $1.00. 

Vick’s ee —800 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


- FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We will send a sample copy of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine, post-paid, to sae parton in any way in- 
terested in Bees or their Products, or in the ap- 
——_ so successfully used in modern management. 

ust send your name and address to 

A. J. KING & CO.~, 
61 Hudson St., New York. 





stf 


LANES SEED CATALOGUE. 


My annual catalogue (a complete garden and floral 
gui e—90 pages) of choice Northern grown seeds— 
000 varieties, bulbs, garden and apiarian imple- 
ments, supplies, agricultural books, bees, queens, 
&c., &c., is now ready—sent ae on Spe 
Address, C. F. LANE, N. W. Apiary 
) Seed Warehouse, Koshkonong, Wis. 


BEE HIVES FOR SALE CHEAP 


I will make good Langstroth hives, or furnish the 
stuff cut ready to put together, or other styles if 
wanted; state the number wanted and I will give 
ore F. M. DICKINSON, 

d Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 


SEEDS, 

Plants, Bulbs, &c., for the Apiary, Flower and Veg- 
etable Garden, Conservatory and Farm. Catalogue 
containing much useful information, free, or with 5 
Packets seed of Honey Producing plants, 20c. 

24 A. C. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

















You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes end you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 11. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Hives Cheap. 


Material ready to nail for stendard Langstroth 
hives. Portico, 10 frames, (beveled top bar) bottom 
board and cap, in prices ranging from ‘5c to $#1,00 
each, according to quantity wanted. Sample hive 











$1.50. Our favorite the ““Mcdest” at same prices. 
We are prepared to beat the world on Honey and 
Section Boxes. 
Harbison secticn, 5to 10M. per M............. #6 50 
“és * Less than M, per M........ 7 = 
oe wo Ld “ 7 » EE Peres 8 


| Dovetailed sections, any size from 44x44 to 

| 5x6, 5 to 10 M, per M 

= * Less than 5, per M 
“ “ 1 . 


+ “ 


Circulars for 1878 will soon be ready —Send for one. 
J. OATMAN & SONS, 
itfd Dundee, Kane Co.., Ills. 





E. W.HALE’S 
Price List of Bees & Queens for 1878. 
1 Colony Italian Bees with tested queen (before 


July 1th) $14 00; (after July 10th) $11 00 
1 Colony Italian Bees with untested queen af- 





SOE EE UD in asin ein chido e850) bas thew eh badat 9 50 
A On SUNN oe a Hace ec pe ena 2 50 
1Untested “..... 100 


A discount of 10 per cent on all orders for queens 
of $10,00 or more. All queens raised from import- 
ed mothers. I have made arrangements to Italianize 
all the black bees within 2 miles of my apiary, and I 
think all my queens will be purely mated; all queens 
will be shipped in rotation, and I desire parties or- 
dering queens, to inform me whether they wish the 
money returned if the order con net be tilled at once. 
2-8d Address, E. W. HALE, Wiit C. H., West Va. 
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vance; 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.75 5 


{vances $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
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MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 3. 


SMOTHERED BEES. 


}, CURING the warm days of March, bees flew 

! some. During one of their “flying spells,’ I 
“ noticed that they did not fly from one hive, 
and a few days later I saw they did not fly from an- 
other one. Later in the spring the straw was taken 
away from the hives, the two dead colonies taken 
into the house and the honey removed; I then dis- 
covered what I thought was the cause of their death. 

The man of whom I had purchased them had placed 
a pebble under each corner of some of the hives, 
which caused the bees to build the comb down to the 
very bottom. I had placed the hives upon a board 
with nothing under the corners; this, of course, 
brought the combs in contact with the bottom board. 
As the dead* bees accumulated at the bottom, the 
passages underneath the combs became completely 
closed, putting an end to ventilation, and shutting 
the bees in the hive. There was considerable honey 
left by the dead swarms, and, by some piecing, I ob- 
tained seven frames of dry comb. I raised the other 
hives, brushed away the dead bees, and found that 
the combs, in some of the hives, touched the bottom 
board slightly in some places. I raised the hives and 
put thin strips of wood under the edges. The lower 
edges of nearly all the combs, in the two colonies 
lost, were “smashed” against the bottom board. 

FEEDING. 

As soon as the weather was warm enough for the 
bees to fly nearly every day, I commenced feeding 
in the following manner: 

I made boxes 5 inches long, 4 wide, and 2% deep. I 
made the.joints tight with beeswax, set the boxes 
over the holes in the tops of the hives, covered them 
with boards upon which had been tacked three or 
four thicknesses of woolen cloth, laid bricks on top 
to keep the covers down, and plastered up the cracks 
between the boxes and the hives with mud. I com- 
menced by putting a piece of comb, an inch square, 
filled with honey, in each box, each night; the “dose” 
being gradually increased. This feeding was contin- 
ued until the bees not only stopped carrying it down, 
but commenced storing honey in some pieces of 
empty comb which were in the boxes. When swarm- 
ing time came, my bees were stronger than my 
neighbor’s. It might have been the feeding, and it 
might have been something else. 


KEEPING A DIARY, SLATES, &C. 


As soon as I obtained some bees, I commenced 
keeping a diary, in which most of my bee-keeping 
“proceedings” were recorded; I have continued it 
ever since, and a good share of “My Experience” is 
taken from it. Let me give a few short items, selec- 
ted from it at random. 

“April, 12th, To day is the first that I have noticed 
the bees bringing in pollen. Willow is the source 
from which it is gathered.” 

“July, 18th, Extracted 60 Ibs.” 

y, 22nd, Removed 25 lbs. honey in small 
frames. Basswood continued in blossom about 10 


pt. 6th, Extracted 33 lbs. Extracted from one 

frame in each hive, and placed it in the centre of the 
braod nest. Did it to give the queen room to lay.” 

This kind of record was kept until I reached the 





busy season, when I found it becoming so lengthy, 
that, although my hives were numbered, it was 
sometimes a little difficult to find any particular item 
at a moment’s notice. I then made a slight change 
by taking a e in my note book for each hive, hav- 
ing the number of each hive placed at the top of the 
page. The record of each was thus kept separate. 
Anything of general interest, that appertained to 
the apiary as a whole, was placed in the diary. I 
have seen small slates advertised, to be hung on the 
side of the hive, for keeping a record. I have never 
used them, but think I should like my way better. 
You have the record of your apiary all together, and 
ina convenient shape for reference, and preserva- 
tion. Carry your note book in your pocket, and you 
can write in that just as well as you can upon a slate, 
fastened to the side of the hive. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., 

I do not think your bees smothered from 
want of air, but got into a fever and wor- 
ried themselves to death, because they 
could not get out. As soon as a day comes 
warm enough for them to fly, you should 
see that the bees are out from every hive. 
If they are not, go at once, and see where 
the trouble is. If their entrance is clogged, 
open itat once, if you have to tear the 
hive allto pieces. Your plan of feeding 
was effectual, doubtless, but it would be a 
great deal of trouble with a large number 
of hives. Your diary isan excellent idea, 
but with 100 or more hives, it would soon 
get to be voluminous. We have used the 
same plan, of giving a page to each hive, 
but the book was soon neglected in the 
hurry of the honey season. The time occu- 
pay in writing, is considerable, and with 

he queen cards, we have it already written, 
or what is still better, printed. All you 
have to do, is to turn the pins. For queen 
rearing, there are pana «geo coming up, 
that make it very desirable, many times, to 
have a slate, but Lam afraid I would al- 
ways be losing my slate pencil. We have 
taken some pains to see how low slates can 
be furnished, but at present writing, can 
find nothing but whatI should call both 
unsightly, and expensive. If something for 
about $1.00 per hundred, light and with 
smoothly finished edges, could be_ procured, 
I think I would like them. D. D. Palmer, 
of Eliza, Ill., first spapensed and put in 
ae the idea, if I am correct. He 
escribed them in our journals 4 or 5 years 
ago. If pasteboard, wood, or sheet iron 
could be so coated with liquid slate, such as 
is used for making blackboards, as to be 
weather proof, it would probably be just the 
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a but I have little hope that anything 
would prove as durable in this respect, as | 


the slate itself. Are any of our subscribers | 
near slate quarries? if so, will they please 
work the matter up, or give us the address 
of the proper parties? 
PO gg 
IN THE NICK OF TIME. 


ANY people have a habit of locking the stable 
after the horse has been stolen, and no doubt 

3 many bee-keepers try to save small or weak 
stocks in the spring, and try to patch them up, when 
it’s too late. Now, they did not do it in the “nick of 
time.” As early as the middle of Sept. every winter, 
stock should be put in shape. We mean by this, 
that a colony should have plenty of honey and just 
as many combs as they can well cover, and no more. 
Don’t afraid to crowd them a little, for as the 
weather becomes cold they will find ample room. In 
this condition a colony will keep their hives warm, 
expel the moisture, and no frost will be found in the | 
dae even in the coldest weather, in well packed 

ves. 

The next “nick of time” will be the first day in 
spring that is warm enough to handle them with | 
safety. Now is the time to save weak stocks; crowd | 
them onto as few combs as possible with division | 
board, and tuck them up warm. In this condition, | 
brooding will go on quite rapidly and the stocks will 
soon begin to increase in numbers. 

But if such weak stocks are left in a large hive | 
containing double the number of combs they can 
cover, they are cold and can’t raise brood fast 
enough to keep their numbers good, and dwindling 
is the result. Any stock that is worth the saving, 
can, every time, be built up into a good populous 
stock ready for business by the time white clover | 
blooms. e do not much fancy the robbing of good 
stocks of their brood to build up a lot of weak ones, 
es it might be to save valuable queens, &c. 

I find, every spring, that I can put the very best 
stocks I have on about 5 combs until nearly the end 
of April. By that time they will be crowded from 
top to bottom. Now I spread the combs but not 
sooner, and by fruit blossom time they are very pop- 
ulous and ready for action. 

Since I have adopted the plan above described, I 
have no trouble, either in winter or spring, with my 
bees; two per cent will cover the loss of 1876 and ’77. 


J. BUTLER. 
Jackson, Mich., Jan. 31st, 1878. 
——— P00 
EXTRACTED VERSUS COMB HONEY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT LONG ONE STORY HIVES. 


WAS much interested in Doolittle’s explanation 

| of how he got 566 Ibs. of honey from one hive. 
—) It seems to me, notwithstanding vee opinion to 
the contrary, this experiment of his, has completely 
solved the hive question. Here, witha one story, 
simple frame hive, altho’ it was along idea one, 566 











lbs. of honey was obtained, which, if sojd at 10c per | 


lb., would bring $56.60; while if his average of comb 
honey had been 200 Ibs. from each hive instead of 166, 
at 20c per Ib. it would have brought him but $40.00. 
Besides, as he worked only two hives for extracted 
honey and 55 for comb, it is not all probable that he 
had the best honey makers in the hives from which 
he extracted. Be that as it may, it is evident he lost 
some $15.00 or more per hive by working for comb 
honey; this amount on 55 colonies would amount to 
the snug little sum of $975.00. These figures of 
course are only approximate, not having Doolittle’s 
report at hand, to make verbatim extracts from. 

Again, all agree that extracted honey can be pro- 
duced with less than one-half the labor, and certain- 
ly with one-half the cost in hives, honey boxes and 

xtures. Besides, extracted honey can be sold for 
more than 10 cts. per Ib., while it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get 20 cts. per lb. for comb honey. 

Hence, i conclude it will not pay to raise comb 
honey; or rather it will pay better to produce ex- 
tracted honey. You speak of his “long idep’’ hive as 
though it were going back to antiquated notions, 
and mention another party who actually got a few 
Ibs. more from a two story hive; and you very justly 
conclude, therefore, that the shape of the hive had 
nothing to do with his success. True enough; and 





here is the important point; if as much honey, or a 





little less, can be obtained from asimple one story 
hive, why be bothered with manipulating a compli- 
cated and costly two story one? I think a longer 
frame, like the Langstroth for instance, would be 
better for such a hive than the little, square Gallup, 

use we would get about as much comb in 20 such 
frames, as in the 32 Doolittle used, and thus save 
nearly two-tifths of its length. 

Now, I want to tell you my plan of using chaff. I 
think I discount your chaff cushions for the sides of 
the hives. In order to do this, I must first tell you 
of my hive. My frames are 10x18 inches inside and 
hang across the hive, which is 16% inches wide. I 
make four frames two inches wide and la enough, 
when hung in the hive, to fill the sides and touch the 
bottom. One side of these frames is covered with 
any thin wood, such as picture backing or lath, and 
the other side, after packing it full of chaff, is coy- 
ered with wire cloth, just such as people use for door 
and window screens. This wire keeps the chaff in 
and at the same time — the escape of the mois- 
ture from the bees, They are used in this way: the 
top bar of two of them is rabbeted the same as the 


| sides of the hive; these two are hung, one in the 
| front end of the hive which one has an entrance slot 


cut in its bottom bar, and the other is hung in the 
rear, far enough back for the frames to hang be- 
tween. Enough frames are now hung in to winter 
the bees on, and the other chaff frames hung one on 
each side. Then a chaff cushion is placed on top and 
the bees ure chaff bound completely, bottom except- 
ed, These frames I can make for less money than 
you advertise your chaff cushions at, they can’t be 
eaten by either bees or mice and ought to last indefi- 
nitely. Of course this is for one story hives. . 

I have two experimental colonies which [ am try- 
ing to winter exclusively on glucose. I looked at 
them to-day; they seem to be doing nicely so far. 

A. W. FoREMAN, M. D. 

White Hall, Ills., Feb. 4th, 1878. 


Humbugs & dwindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all rey maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one. 


















() UR industrious friend Mitchell has just 
XL y issued quite a pretty little cireular, and 
~ _ if he would moderate his statements a 
little it might be the means of doing some 
good. A while ago, he estimated each colo- 
ny should produce $100.00, but he now gets 
it much better, although it should come 
down a great deal yet. We extract as fol- 
lows: 

Bees handled and worked as they ought to be and 
as we direct, every such colony will give its keeper 
annually at the lowest estimate, $40.00 cash, or 100 
colonies will give the keeper $4000.00, and in very 
many sections they will double that. 

Do you see how mistaken you were last 
month, friend Martin? and again: 

There are purchasers in New York City who are 
advertising for extracted white clover and wood 
honey, and are buying all they can get for which they 
are paying 22 cents a pound cash, and they like it a 
the better if it is candied. 

Well, really! this is better news yet. Un- 
fortunately the address of this house was 
not given. We presume it is furnished his 

mupils who pay $5.00 for two hours school- 
ing. I infer from the next that he has gone 
way past spring dwindling. 

Along in the month of February the young bees 
will be hatching out by thousands. Then is the time 
to aid your bees to increase in number. This you do 
by removing one of the adjusting boards a little, and 
frames, so as to be able to set one of the ‘empty 
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combs in the center of the brood nest. The queen 
will at once deposit eggs in every cell, and the young 
bees constantly hatching from the other combs, your 
hive is continually filling up with bees and as they 
fill up the hive you ought to add an empty comb oc- 
casionally. 

In February! why it is time to go and 
spread our combs now, and before this reach- 
es you, I fear it will be too late. I would 
not dare to advise such work before May, 
with our usual seasons. The last is the best 
news of all, and if our friend could. only 
raise queens in Feb. all our troubles about 
getting queens early, would be at an end. 


SANDUSKY CrTry, OH1I0.—-About the first of May, 
1878, we intend to remove to the above named city. 
We go there for the reason that it is a much better 
country for bees than this, and we there have the ad- 
vantage of those beautiful islands in the lake out of 
the reach of black bees, where we can raise queens 
as pure as if we were in sunny Italy. We will take 
with us at least 1000 stands of bees, which will be 
kept on the main land near the city, and all our 
queens will be raised in our Queen Breeding Apiary, 
and as soon as hatched will be sent to the [sland to 
be fertilized, We have made preparations to raise 
1000 queens per month. We can give you but an 
outline of the work before us, but that you may see 
the great work we are engaged in, we extend to you 
and every bee-keeper of the country, a cordial invi- 
tation to visit us at Sandusky, and see for yourself 
that our new system of bee culture is all that we 
claim for it and even more. 

1000 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


This is all very nice and commendable, 
but the letters that keep coming, seem to 
indicate it may be well to continue to keepa 
watch over Kelley’s island even if the foul 
broody stocks should all be removed. 


I notice you touch up N. C. Mitchell, or your cor- 
respondents do, occasionally. He sent me an adver- 
tisement stating that if I would call at his place of 
business in Indianapolis, I could see Italian bees in 
all their beauty. I called and he had two small col- 
onies of the scrubbiest kind of blacks; but before I 
left he insisted on selling me the right to bis famous 
(?) hive. I did not buy. Last fall he had an apiary 
at Clermont, 5 miles from here, and Iam told he ex- 
tracted so closely that nearly all the little innocents 
starved to death before winter was half over. He 
has printed a small pamphlet (50 cts.) on apiculture. 
His chapter on keeping bees good natured is taken 
almost verbatim from Quinby. 


J. F. Hickey, M. D. 
Trader’s Point, Indiana, 


He says in regard to Italians that will 
sting : 

This comes of selling dollar queens; and we have 
been told by those who visited the apiary of the fath- 
er or instigator of the dollar queen movement that 
they saw him go among his bees with gauntletts up- 
on his hands and a protector over both head and face 
and seemed to be in every way sting proof, and yet 
his bees drove himself and visitor out of his own 
apiary. If bee-keepers want Italian bees they want 
them in their purity or not at all, and that we may 
be able to furnish them in their purity, we have de- 
termined to remove our queen breeding apiary to 
Sandusky City, Ohio, where we will have the advan- 
tage of Kelley’s Island. Upon it we propose to have 
all our queens fertilized. 

Now, that was ‘awful naughty” in me 
yas it not, brother Mitchell, to put rubber 
gloves among humbugs and swindles so 
long, and then wear ‘em myself, when I 
wanted to show the bees to visitors? I nev- 
er in my life had on a pair of rubber gloves, 
but my neighbors have, and after seeing 
them covered with the stings of the poor 
little martyrs, they decided, as I have so 
often said, that the bees would sting rubber 
gloves, when they would not think of 
stinging the naked hand, and so all have 
thrown them aside, as worse than useless 
? 





| 
| 


| 


and money wasted. I earnestly protest 
against their being offered for sale to 
beginners who do not know what is needed. 
The broad margin of profit, at $2.00 per 
pair, is I presume one secret of the per- 
tinacity with which they are urged on the 
inexperienced. 

To go back to our subject; if friend 
Mitchell will go onto Kelley‘s island and do 
an honest business, raising and selling 
queens, I will give him a nice standing 
advertisement gratis. The foul brood that 
now exists there, can easily be eradicated, 
and the island can be stocked with pure 
Italians, just from Italy. As we have a 
subscriber there, I can easily keep track of 
the project and will be extremely glad to 
help any such enterprise; but it must be 
done honestly and squarely. 


I have never realized a cent of the money sent 
Mitchell for extractor, &e. JAS. McCooK. 
Natchitoches, La., Jan. 27th, 1878, 





i 
REPORT FROM NEBRASKA. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY PLANTS. 








SEND you my report of last year’s results with 
97 stocks of bees. The season was very peculiar 
as no surplus honey was gathered until Aug. 8th. 
In March, I set out 97 stocks of bees; in the latter 
part of the month, pollen was gathered quite freely 
from hazel and willow bushes, and on the l0th of 
April they stored honey and built comb. The flow 
of honey was from red elm, which, when the weather 
is warm, furnishes considerable honey for a few 
days. Rainy weather set in about the first of May 
and continued until the middle of June. We had 
drones by the middle of May and raised queens; but 
lost 9-10 of them, up to the 15th of June, when the 
weather became favorable and we met with better 
success. We had 14 acres of red clover, upon which 
bees, both black and Italian, work freely in this see- 
tion of country owing to its shortness of growth, but 
some of them starved to death while busily working 
on it. It blooms the fore part of June. Then fok 
lowed hot and dry winds which prevented any flow 
of honey from the basswood, but sweet clover fur- 
nished a scant supply and was worked on all day 
long with the greatest perseverance. 

It is eppasemt from the results of this year, that 
unless the conditions of the atmosphere and soil are 
right, there will be but little honey secreted by any 
plant or tree; but if all the conditions are favorable 
at any time in the season there will be a fair flow of 
honey from such honey plants as may be in blossom; 
for, even dogwood, for a few days, furnishes a good 
flow of honey, circumstances being favorable. 

Lucerne is of no value for honey; in fact, is not 
worked on at all, and Simpson weed, which grows 
among timber all over the country here, is too scat- 
tering to be depended upon for a surplus of honey. 
The great honey plant of the West, is English smart- 
weed which blooms the first of August and continues 
until frost, furnishing light colored honey of good 

uality, without nauseating Pe ecnomee!: and if not 
the equal of basswood, in other respects, it is far 
ahead in that. This, with buckwheat, from the first 
of Aug. up to the 8th of Sept., furnished us with 
5400 lbs. of surplus honey (mostly extracted) and 
caused our bees to increase to 145 stocks; about 50 
per cent of ype and 20 per cent of increase per 
stock on that of last vear. 

My impression is that sweet clover is a very val 
uable honey plant. That, with English smartweed 
will furnish a supply in grasshopper years, in seo- 
tions that are overrun by these pests, for they do 
not eat sweet clover the first year of its growth, nor 
smartweed to injure it at all; neither do they the 
Rocky mountain bee plant. 

Rulo, Nebraska. JEROME WILTSE. 


The Simpson honey plant needs some pro- 
tection, or it will be broken and trampled 
down by stock. While we found none in 
the open fields, wherever there was a tree 
top, or something that kept the cattle away 
from it, we found it in great luxuriance. 
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RAISING DOLLAR QUEENS, X&c. 
A S all my bees are safely packed under their 


quilts and under the snow, I thought it would 

be a good gm A to report for the past 
season. My bees here at my home apiary have net- 
ted me, as nearly as I can estimate, about $17,60 per 
colony, wintered, (24 in the spring) in honey, increase, 
bees, and queens sold; but it was an unusually good 
season after June Ist. The road of the bee-keeper 
who raises dollar queens is not altegether strewn 
with flowers, as you know and I can testify. Our 
spring was werm as summer for a few days and then 
cold and wet; and by the time my queen cells were 
ready to hatch they would be all torn down or chilled; 
then my customers would grumble and really when I 
hed done all I could to raise the queens, and the fault 
was in the weather, it was not pleasant to be abused 
for it. In several cases I sent tested queens. 

E. W. HALE. 
Wirt C. H., West Va., Jan. 9th, 1878. 


I wonder friend H., if we can not talk 
over the matter pleasantly before the season 


to have the greatest preference, filled with 
nice combs, in such a way that the new 
swarms may take to them instead of going 
to the woods? Can not we offer ‘counter 
inducements” as we do to get the street 
boys to go to Sunday school? Imagine a 
vender of patent hives, saying in his 
circular, 

“The bees have unanimously given my 
hive the preference by adopting it in place 
of any other, and they carefully examined 
every point in its construction several days 
before the swarm came out, as did they 
also, 25 other patent hives placed in the 
same yard under the same conditions. 
When the swarms came out, they took a 
bee line for my hive, and gave all the rest 





comes, and get our friends to promise not 
to scold, even if the queens do not come as | 


soon as they expect them. We got the 
worst seolding for sending queens from 
other apiaries; but I really do not see why 
we should be blamed for so doing, when we 
had made no promises to the contrary. 


When one has more orders for any kind of | 


produce than he can supply. I believe it is | 
usually customary for him to purchase of | 


his neighbors. Now the question comes in, 
are the neighbor’s products just as desira- 
ble? Ifso, the orders may as well go direct 
to these neighbors. It is quite important 
to know just who among our queen rearers 
has a surplus on hand, that we may get 
prompt returns, for I tell you, nothing ad- 
vertises, like queens sent by return mail. I 
do not mean promises, but doing it. When 
any of you get astock on hand ready to 
ship, I will mention the matter in print, free 
of charge. Now who will have dollar queens 
ready to ship, soonest? 
+0 
AUTOMATIC SWARMING. 


A NEW SWARM GOING INTO AN OLD HIVE. 


’M not achampion of the “box hive,’”’ but I can 
send you a good report of one, given me bya 
lady bee-keeper who has several kinds of hives. 

In the winter, a weak colony died out of an old box 
hive, the bottom board of which is on the ground, 
and partially buried in the earth. The next season, 
at swarming time, a few bees were seen going out 
and in for several days. No notice was taken of 
their doings, it being supposed that they were hunt- 
ing for honey, asthe old comb was still in the hive. 
In a few days astray swarm was noticed in the air, 
which soon settled upon the old box hive, entered it 
and went to work. ey filled the hive with honey 
and made enough box honey to sell for $30.00. Who 
can give a better report? A. B. 
Springfield, Ohio, Jan. 29th, 1878. 


Many thanks for your very valuable fact. 
Friend Martin spoke of locating hives in 
the woods, afew months ago, and several 


cases have been reported, of new swarms be raised in the larger cells; 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


the “go by.” 

We could searcely claim the bees were 
influenced by any unfair motive, and if 
they should take a log gum instead of the 
chaff hive or Simplicity, we would have to 
conclude they had very little sympathy 
with modern innovations. I verily believe 
we can fix hives so that a great part of the 
absconding swarms will go into them. If 
it is better to have them located ina tree 
top, I presume we can arrange that part of 
the programme also. Who can give us 
more facts of a like nature? Box hives 
sometimes do well, any way; glad to hear it. 

Perhaps the large yield of honey, was be- 
cause they had secured a home after their 
own liking; and, by the way, it seems 
| they made no objection at all to their hive 
being not only on the ground, but if I 
understand correctly, partially in the 
ground. 

eee 
LARGER BEES, AND 4 1-2 CELLS TO 
THE INCH. 


DO not quite understand your remark as to hav- 
r ing made a mistake in ordering 4% cells to the 
— inch, bearing in mind you would not say so ex- 
cept as the result of experience. In one of my for- 
mer notes, I remember remarking on the oe 
of drone cells your fdn. had produced in the hands 
of Mr. Cheshire; this was not borne out in my own 
| experience afterwards. Last year I replenished all 
my hives with natural swarms giving fdn. 4% cells 
tothe inch. I scarcely had a drone cell throughout, 
except indeed where, as sometimes happened, the 
wax sheet had broken away or did not fairly fill the 
frame. Mr. Cheshire’s failure was no doubt through 
his putting the new sheets in the centre of the brood 
nest of strong stocks. I apprehend with or without 
fdn. the bees would build drone comb when hone 
comes in rapidly. Both Mr. Cowan (a very able api- 
arian) and myself feel — sure we obtain larger 
bees from the larger cells, surpassing in size those 
cradjed in cells of their own usual size. Indeed IT 
think it quite possible, by gradually increasing the 
size of celis and working with swarms only, we 
might breed up the workers to the size of drones. 
JOHN HUNTER. 
5 Eaton Rise, Ealing, England, Jan. 15th, ’78. 


It may be, friend H., that larger bees will 
ut you cer- 





going into trees that had been previously | tainly make a mistake in saying that drone 


occupied; but we have known but few in- 


stances in which the new swarm went into) 


a hive in the same yard. Does not this, in 
reality, look as if the little fellows had an 


| hun 


comb will be built under some circumstan- 
ces, fdn. or no fdn. If 5 cells to the inch is 
in a queenless colony, there will not be 


/a cell of drone comb, and I have never heard 


eye out for the main chances, very much as | 


veason, would have? Now for 
Can we not manage to have 


one with 
business : 


|5 to the inch fdn. 


hives arranged in such an attractive man-_ 
ner, hidden among shrubbery, or in places _ j ] , 
for which bees are known by experiment, i have noticed and mentioned during the past 


of a cell of drone comb being built in the 
We have a large num- 
ber of combs in our apiary, on the 44 fdn., 
and it just now occurs to me, that this ma 
account for the very large worker bees 
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season. I gave the credit to the imported 
queen, but after all, it may have beena 
frame or two of the large worker comb. 
did tell you my friends, that the 44 worked,| 
all right; it was beautiful compared with 
our natural combs. Of course we get a 
good many more bees, with 5 cells to the 
inch, but which is better? many small bees, 
or not quite so many, a little larger? 
I confess I donot know. Iam well satis- 
fied that the bees raised in the 5 to the inch, 
are full as large as the bees reared in natur- 
al comb; those reared in the 44 may bea 
little larger than natural. Who will tell us 
more about it? I once stood an L. comb on 
end, against the side ofa tall Am. hive, | 
for the purpose of making a nucleus. The | 
comb sagged in, toward the side of the hive 
making one side concave, and the other 
convex. When the queen became fertile, 
and filled both sides with eggs, in due time, 
we had ashower of yellow Italians, but to 
my surprise a great part of the workers, 
seemed searcely larger than a house fly. 
As the little fellows flitted about, they 
looked so comical, we shouted with laugh- 
ter, and when they commenced to bring 
pollen, much was the merriment occasioned 
among the children, at their queer — 
ance. An examination of the comb, show- 
ed very clearly, just what brought about 
these small bees; the coneave side of the 
comb showed a patch of small cells, caused 
by the wall being contracted by the sag- 
ging, and small bees were seen biting their 
way out through the caps. 

Again; one of our readers once sent me a 
piece of comb containing worker bees in 
drone comb. It was put in a hive, and the 
bees hatched out, but es | were so much 
larger than the rest of the bees in the hive, 
that they could readily be picked out. I 
think there is little doubt, but that we can 
by this means get larger bees; the small 
ones carried small loads of pollen; why 
should not the large ones carry large loads? 
I do not know how we shall get up to drone 
size very well, unless we can get some of 
the queens to promise not to lay any drone 
eggs, evenif the cells are large; if we can 
do this, perhaps we shall not need the Apis 
Dorsata, at all. Thank you friend Hunter, 
for suggesting the idea. 

i> +6° 


HOW TO MAKE THE SHEETS TO COVER 
THE FRAMES. 


ENAMELED CLOTH VERSUS DUCK. 











"| called), on your hive; is it dispensed with now on 
—) the Langstroth? I think the bees will wax the 
duck, or muslin, so that it will be difficult to take it 
off to examine them. E. W. BowE. 

Tiffin, Ohio, Feb. 6th, 1878. 

On page 330, of last year, I mentioned 
that I had been experimenting with en- 
ameled cloth, in place of duck, and that 
when the enameled surface was placed next 


¥ NOTICE that you do not use the honey board (so 


the bees, they did not take the trouble to 
cover it with propolis. 

Somewhat contrary to my expectations, 
itanswers excellently for winter also; this 
is perhaps owing to the influence of the 
chal Guabelens, for no frost ever gets to the 





sheet over the cluster, when used in the 


chaff hive. I am so much pleased with the 
enameled cloth, that we are now using it 
instead of the duck. It is so thin that it 
is less liable to kill bees than the duck, and 
it is really a little cheaper, for we get it in 
bolts of 12 yards each, 45 inches wide; this 
cuts up without waste. To have the cloth 
close the top of the hive perfectly, so that 
not even an inquisitive bee can push his 
‘**physiognomy”’ out any where, is quite a 
little problem, and I will tell you how we 
have done it. 











zzz 
SIMPLICITY HIVE. ENAMELED CLOTH. 
Let fig. 1, represent a top view of an 
empty Simplicity hive, and fig.2, the sheet 
of enameled cloth, with the strips of tin 
folded on each end. <A, is the space cut 
out of the end boards, to hold the metal 
rabbets, and B B, are strips of tin $ of an 
inch wide, folded twice over the end of the 
sheet of cloth. These strip» of tin are cut 
just long — to drop into the channels 
A. You will observe that a corner is 
left where the rabbet is cut out, that takes 
the tip .ends of the tins, and holds them 
securely up against the ends of the hive. 
Now almost all kinds of cloth will shrink 
after using, and besides, it is difficult to 
cut cloth to such exact dimensions as we 
can wood or metals. Accordingly, we make 
our sheet a little long, and te bring it 
straight and smooth over the tops of the 
frames, we roll the surplus over one of the 
tin strips one or more times. This allows 
us all the room we shall ever need, and yet 
we can take up all the “slack ;” that fixes 
the ends bee-tight. Now the sides are li- 
able to draw in some, especially, when we 
stretch the cloth lengthwise. This could 
be fixed, by making the width a little full, 
but if we did this, we should cover the ends 
of the tin strips that fit in the corners, and 
this makes it difficult to get them into 
lace quickly. It can all be nicely arranged 
xy making the sheet broader in the middle, 
as shown in the cut. Perhaps a 4+ inch 
should be added to the middle of each side. 
With this arrangement, you can close a 
hive of hybrids in a second, and if any bees 
are left above, they are level with the top of 
the hive and have no cavity to get into, 
from which they must eee out; there- 
fore if they do not get off and down to the 
entrance, of their own accord, they can be 
very quickly brushed off, before putting on 
the cover. As this thin sheet of cloth is but 
little protection, I would always have the 
thin chaff cushion in the cover to be placed 
over it, except in very warm weather. Re- 
member no bees are ever to touch the chaff 
cushions, under any circumstances. Now 
we have solved the problem of keeping the 
bees from building bits of combs on the top 
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bars of the frames if we wish. Simply 
scrape the top bars clean, and when you 
close the hive, make all the bees get off 
them by pushing them along with your fin- 
ger, on the outside, over them; them put 
on Sohn ‘chaff cushion to keep them from 
pushing the sheet up again. As this takes 
considerable time, I think I would let them 
build bits of comb just high enough to keep 
the sheet from pressing on them, when it 
is put over the frames. 








The “Growlery.” 





(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, [hope you will “talk right out.” Asa rule | 
we Will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal. } 


FULLE following card, suggested the start- 
ing of this department. 


No use in humbugging any more about it. I have | 
your receipt, dated March 15th, 1877, for $1.10. [ was 
to have GLEANINGS for one year. You got me out 
of Feb. No. for 1877, and now, according to your | 
statement, you intend to do likewise for Feb. 1878. 
“Dance up to the music,”” and when my time is up I 
will decide the matter. J.C. B. 

We have passed the above all round, 
friend B., but none of us have the remotest 
idea, what called forth your complaint. If | 
any of the clerks have written crustily or | 
unkindly, perhaps we would better have | 
them in this ag ge We would, by 
no means, keep back a single No. ‘that is 
due our subscribers, for after we have all 
worked hard to make a good Journal, we 
take great pleasure in handing them over to 
you promptly. Ifa number is lost in the) 
mail, or even if itis lost after it comes into 
your posession, we always make it a rule to 
replace it without charge, if you will only 
apprise us of the fact. With the heavy 
mails we now have to get through with dai- 
ly, it would be almost impossible for us to 
have a “spite”? against any particular one, | 
if we felt so disposed. | 

We may be awfully awkward friend B., | 
but I am sure none of us ever try to steal. 





FERTILIZATION OF THE QUEEN. 
A FURTHER DEVELOPMENT. 


ie ig HAVE not witnessed the meeting of a queen 
| honey bee with a drone, but last August I wit- 
—) nessed the meeting of a queen bumble bee and a 
drone of that species, and if we consider how closely 
their habits in other respects resemble those of the 
honey bee, we, probably, will not be very far amiss, 
if we conclude that their habits in this respect are 
similar. While busily at work on the porch at hon- 
ey, my attention was arrested by two bumble bees, 
one in close pursuit of the other. They appeared to | 
be nearly exhausted, and attempted to light on the | 
osts to the porch several times, but failing would | 
y around and make the attempt over, which, owing 
to the close pursuit of the drone, and the perpendic- | 
ular surface of the posts, was each time a failure. I 
soon Saw by the light colored down on the forehead 
of the one in pursuit, that it was a drone, and be- | 
coming interested, observed their actions closely. 
The drone kept very close to the queen, and when 
she attempted to light, struck against her with such 
force as to cause her to loose her hold on the post, 
and fall several feet, when they would resume their 
flight again with the same results. After several 
failures, while circling round, they struck my back ' 





iat the edges, 


and fell to the floor, where they mated and remained 
for a few moments, when they slowly resumed their 
flight coupled together. After they had risen 4 or 5 
feet from the ground, the queen by a series of revo- 
dutions of her body released herself from the drone 
and flew off. The drone continued his flight fora 
few rods, and fell to the ground dead, and in the econ- 
dition in which drones of the honey bee family are 
said to be found under similar circumstances. 

It does not look reasonable that a queen bee, whose 
wings are no more than sufliciently large to sustain 
her own weight conveniently, should be able to mate 
with a droné in flight. The probabilities are, they 
mate while at rest, and release themselves from the 
drone by rolling themselves rapidly over, several 
times in succession, when a few feet from the ground 
on their return home. 

Queens seldom become fertile before the 7th or 8th 
day, and [ have no doubt that they can be fertilized 
in confinement, if taken at about that age, and 
placed with drones under a frame a few feet high 
and covered with gauze sufficiently strong to confine 
them. It should be placed where the stimulating 
rays of the sun will fall on them, and be protected 
from all drafts of air. Probably a feed composed of 
honey mixed with peppermint essence given to the 
colony containing the young queen, on the day pre- 
vious to the one on which the attempt is to be made, 
would help to bring about the right condition. 

JEROME WILTSE. 

Rulo, Nebraska, Feb. 14th, 1878. 


I am inclined to think the above gives us 
the correct solution of the manner in which 
the queen frees herself, although it seems 
none of those who claimed to have witness- 
ed the meeting, ever suggested’ as much. 
If you allow a bee to sting your hand with- 
out molestation, he releases himself, in pre- 
cisely the way mentioned, by revolving his 
body around the point of attachment; and 
it looks quite reasonable to suppose this is 
the mode that instinct teaches both queens 
and drones. 

I have no faith, my friend, in fertilization 
in confinement, for all the conditions you 
and others have mentioned, have been most 
carefully complied with, in hundreds of in- 
stances, by our most careful experimentors. 
Let them fly, as God intended they should. 

CARLIN’S FOUNDATION CUTTER. 


F AN you make me something like the cut below, 
«7 for cutting fdn., and if so what is it worth? 
WS The cutter to be round, of steel, thin and very 


| sharp. The cutter to turn when cutting so as not to 


draw the fdn. as a knife sometimes does. To be the 


| size you think will best answer the purpose. 


C. R. CARLIN. 
Shreveport, La., Feb. 11th, [878. 





CARLIN’S FOUNDATION CUTTER, 


Heigh-ho! friend Carlin, the machine 
works to a charm, and it does not need 


| Soap, slippery elm, nor starch either, on the 


eutter. Within an hour after your letter 
was received, we had made one, of a round 
piece of tin punched out with a round 
punch, flattened and sharpened with a file 
put into a cheap wooden 


handle, and found that fdn. could be cut 


as fast as you could wheel it around the 
sheets. If you will allow us to manufacture 
them at 10c. each, I will pay you $10.00 for 
the idea. 

Now I think I have made an invention 
in connection with the cutter, and here it 
is. If you wish a great number of small 
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v : | 
sized pieces, such as we use for section | 
boxes, make a frame of thin pieces of wood, 
like the following cut: 





FRAME FOR CUTTING FDN. STARTERS. 


Lay it ontop of your sheet of fdn. and | 
run your tin wheel in each crack, Care- | 
fully, lift your frame, place it at right) 
angles, cut through as before, and you will 
have agreat number of square pieces, ex- 
actly of a size, square and true, and yet) 
they are all made bya few long cuts. If | 
you wish your pieces oblong, make two 
frames, with the strips of wood of different | 
widths. If you wish them triangular, place 
your frame at an angle the second time you 
cut. 

To eut sheets for the brood frames, make | 
a board just the size you wish, lay it on 
your sheet, and run the cutter round it. 
You can cut two or more sheets at once, 
but they are not done quite as nicely as 
when you cut but one at atime. I think 
we all owe friend Carlin a vote of thanks. 


HOW TO MAKE A SMOKER. 














{1 ET a soft smooth piece of sheep skin, 
oy 24 inches wide, and 22 inches long. | 

’ You will also want two narrow strips, 
+ inch wide, and the same length as the, 
above. The three should not cost over 10 | 
or 15¢., for a whole piece of the leather larga | 
enough to make six smokers, costs only 50c. 
Two boards 5x6 inches, and about 5-16) 
thick, are all that is necessary to finish the 
bellows. 

A strip of wood 4 inch wide, and the same | 
thickness as the boards, is securely bradded 
to one end of each board, as shown in Fig 
1. These strips are somewhat thinner at 
one edge, as shown. 





BOARDS FOR SMOKER BELLOWS. 





Figure 2 shows the upper board, with the | 
single 4 inch hole boned near oneend. Fig. 
3, Shows the two in place, just ready to tack 
the leather on. The springs shown at Fig 
l,are made of bits of clock spring, to be 
had of any jeweler. You can get a whole 
clock spring for 20c., which will make 6 
smoker springs. Bend the springs to the 
shape shown in the cut, and rivet the end 
to the wood, by two secure rivets. Steel 
springs sometimes break, it is true, and 
you can use similar ones made of brass if 
you ¢hoose; these never break, but they al- 
most always lose their elasticity sooner or 
later. For my own use I prefer the light | 


springs called alarm springs, because they 
are softer, and it is easier to work the bel- 
lows. As others generally prefer a stiff 
spring, those we sell are made that way. 
Bend your springs so that the boards will 
come up promptly, as far as the leather 
will allow. To make a neat job, you should 
put on the leather with tinned tacks, 
about 7-16 in length. Put the boards as 
closely together at the end where the hinge 
is, as the two strips will allow them to 
come, and tack one end of your long piece 
of leather. The boards should be separated 
at the other ends, as far as the width of the 
leather will allow. Draw the leather close 
up to the wood, and tack at intervals. Now 
tack the } inch strip on for a binding; if 
= wish a pretty job, use red morocco for 
hese last. When your tacks are all in—I 
would drive them a little more than 4 inch 
apart—you are ready to pare off the surplus 
leather with a very sharp knife. Finish off 
everything neatly with sandpaper, and your 
bellows is done. The leather has cost us 10c, 
the two boards, possibly 5c, and the springs 
5 more. Allowing 5c for your time in tack- 
ing on the leather and sand-papering, and 
yon have a good bellows for 25c. It should 

eas good as anything in the market, for 
this price. The sample that I had to work 
after, was purchased from a bellows manu- 
factory, and they charged 40c each for them, 
by the hundred. Theirs contained a valve, 
but after carefully trying those with valves 
and those without, for bee smokers, I have 
decided I can see no advantage in having a 
valve. Fasten the valve so it can not work, 
in your best smoker, and see if it does not 
answer just as well. 

As liquids or gasses flow more rapid] 
through an orifice that is made smooth, wit 
the corners rounded off, the hole in the up- 
per board, should be rounded off on the in- 
side corners, or what is better, a short tin 
tube with a slight taper and the inside end 
made flaring, might be inserted; this may 
project through the board, + or @ of an inch. 
I think you will find it will blow “right 
smart,”’ and it will probably look something 
like this : 





BELLOWS COMPLETE. 


Now, if you choose, you can have a tall 
tube made, placed at one side of the bellows, 
like Quinby’s and Bingham’s ; but I decided- 
ly prefer the compact, more nearly spherical 
form, as shown over the leaf. 

I tind it easier to build a fire in, less liable 
to go out, and I like better having the jet of 
air go out of the bellows and through the 
fire, without having to turn acorner. The 
obtuse nozzle is easier to clean, and if the 
fuel is cut small, it may be fed without ta- 
king off the cap at all, which is quite an 
item when the case is hot. The tin cu 
shown below, is 4 inches in diameter, and 2 
high, and the nozzle is made to shut closely 
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over it. I prefer about a 4 inch hole for the | should be able to make them at the above 

exit of smoke. : eee _ estimate, and if machinery is employed, they 
Now I take considerable pride in telling may be made for a less amount. 

you how I attach the whole to the bellows, 

} 

| 





damper and all, for I consider it quite an PATENTS ON SMOKERS. 


invention in the way of cheapness, strength 
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SMOKER “DISSECTED.”’ 


- Fig. 4 represents the bottom of the smoker 
cup. The large hole in the center is to allow 
the blast of air to come up through, and the 


smaller ones are for 4 common screws that , £ ag tp : 
_er. For the purpose of doing this, I asked 


attach it to the bellows. . To prevent the fire 
from falling through the large hole, a piece 
of tin is cut asin Fig. 5, and punched full of 
holes, so as to leave a deep bur on the upper 
side. This allows the blast to pass through, 
but no fire ever gets down into the bellows. 
The holes in the extremities just match those 
in Fig. 4, so that the same screws hold it se- 
curely in place. Now we cannot screw the 
tire receptacle directly on to the wood, be- 
cause it would burn it; but I have found by 
experiment that 1-4 inch space between the 
bottom and the wood, is all that is needed, if 


the wood is first covered with a sheet of tin. | 
Accordingly, we cut another plain piece of | 


tin, exactly like Fig. 4, holes and all; between 
the two, we put short tin tubes, made by roll- 
ing up short strips 1-4 inch wide. These short 
tubes shown at Fig. 7, are made so that a 
screw will just go through them. One thing 
more, and we have all complete. Our smo- 
ker burns so fiercely, that we are obliged to 
have a ree for it. 
of a piece of tin, cut in the shape shown at 
Fig. 6. When the smoker is put together, 
the hole m the damper is put just over one 


of the short tin tubes and is thus held by one | 


When it closes the | ; ‘ 
menting with the form I have shown you 


-above, never thinking anybody would call 


of these same screws. 
central hole in Fig. 4, the end 6 is against one 
of the other tubes. 

It has been suggested that the screws would 
get hot, and burn the wood, but actual prac- 
tice shows that the small amount of heat that 
comes directly on their heads only, never 
heats them atall. The constant stream of cold 
air that is coming out and going in, between 
the wood of the bellows and the tin cup, is 
probably one reason why it never heats down- 
ward so as to affect the bellows. The hole 
in the center, Fig. 4, should be sunk by a 
suitable punch, so as to more perfectly col- 
lect the entire blast from the bellows. 


more. The damper, short tubes etc., will 


cost about another 5e., and this will make | 2 : 
ham has a patent on his smoker, and although 


your smoker complete, cost about 40 cents. 
Good strong boxes for mailing will cost about 
5e., and this leaves us 5e. profit on each 
when they are sold by the dozen. The tin 
work can be made for even less, on the long 
tube Quinby style, even the largest sized 
tubes. Any dealer in bee-keeping supplies, 


100 for 75¢ each. ] 
' I wrote they should be made by machinery, 


‘to such matters. 


This damper is made | 


The | 
tin cup will probably cost you, at a tin-smith’s | 
about 5c., and the funnel probably as much | ( . ; 
them very well for a little while. 


‘he ealls the direct draft. 


Mr. Quinby made the first bellows smoker, 
having the receptacle for fuel placed at one 
| side of the bellows. It was pronounced by 


_ all, a very simple matter, after the idea was 
first suggested to them by our friend Q. , yet 
| simple as it was, it cost him a great amount 
| of study and experiment. 


Friend Nellis re- 
marked that he had an old garret filled with 


/models of smokers of different forms, before 
| he first gave one to the world. I 
, after they came out, I wrote him the price 


Very soon 


was needlessly high. He asked me how low 
I would make them; I replied I would make 
He soon reduced the price. 


and that the price could be reduced still low- 


him how much money I should pay him for 
his smoker business. He declined to accept 
any money, as did Mrs. wee after his 
death, and also Mr. L. C. Root. Under the 


‘circumstances, I, for some years, declined to 


interfere with the business, even though I 


_knew I could benefit the people by making a 


smoker much cheaper. I felt that it ought 
to be done, but yet it seemed hardly right to 
2opy our esteemed friend’s invention. Mr. 
King of the Magazine, it seems thought dif- 
ferently, for he advertised an imitation, at 
$1.00, and called it the Quinby Smoker. 
Sometime after, Mr. Bingham made what 
I called a Quinby Smoker, and when he sent 
me one to try, I remonstrated somewhat. He 
replied it was not a Quinby smoker. It seems 
to me it was, and is yet, but I presume every 
body will have their own opinion in regard 
Mr. Quinby had never 
made any attempt to get his smoker paten- 
ted; on this account I felt all the more relue- 
tance in copying him. Later, when Mr. Bing- 


ham began to sell a great many, I felt it my 


duty to rf to furnish a good article at a low 
wice; but rather than copy Quinby, as 
<ing and Bingham had done, I began experi- 


mine a copy of the others. Bingham had 
omitted a valve; this I approved, for I would 
omit every thing about implements not ab- 
solutely necessary. In my experiments, | 
omitted the other valve also. I should be 
very glad to be able to omit the springs, for 
they sometimes break, and I am not sure but 
that we shall soon doit. Perhaps we may 
omit the bellows too; and finally, who knows 
but that we can in time omit the fire, and 
just blow ** onion juice” or something of the 
sort, in the bees’ eyes when they get ‘ob- 
streperous?” I have already tried aqua am- 
monia, ina bellows smoker, and it drives 


Now about the patent; I believe Mr. Bing- 


I have not taken the trouble to hunt 4 his 
claim, I suppose it is on the arrangement that 
On page 114 of 
Sept. No. of GLEANINGS 1875, you will see 
that a subscriber writes that if a small hole 
is punched in the lower end of a Quinby 
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| 
smoker, the fire will not go out. Iremarked | 
that since my own had become rickety, it 
did not go out, and it was loose just where | 
the blast enters the tube that holds the fire, | 
allowing a dratt of air toenter there all the 
time. That old Quinby smoker is still in my | 
possession. Mr. Bingham was one of our: 
subseribers at that very time. His smoker | 


is so madeas to leave an opening at alltimes. | 


in that very spot. If I am not mistaken, 
several of our readers sent in sketches 
of direct draft smokers, before Mr. B. gave 
his to the public. 

The Bingham smoker is certainly an im- 
provement over the Quinby, in making lar- 
ger tubes for the fire but making a thing 


larger, can searcely be called an invention. | 


A patent was granted. Very true, but so 
was a patent granted on makiug honey comb 
artificially ;as good a patentas ever was,and I 
stood out of the way, and let our friend Per- 
rine, carry Off my machine, and raise the 
price of fdn. from 75¢ to $1.25 per Ib. Our 
triend King of the Magazine, with commend- 
able zeal, hunted up some old volumes of 
the Bienen Zeitung, and away went Perrine’s 
patent, like smoke. The patent office would 
without doubt give any one a patent today 
on artificial comb, or a Quinby smoker. It 


is utterly impossible for them to tell whether | 
a thing is new ornot. Worse than that, they | 


seem, of late, to be utterly incapable of tell- 
ing what has already been patented, for pat- 


ents have been granted several times, on) 


precisely the same thing. 


I do not wish to be stubborn, and I am) 


willing, I think, to pay for all I receive from 
any one; but who will tell us just what is 
right in these matters? I should willingly 
have paid Mr. Quinby a couple of hundred 
dollars for the privilege of making his smo- 
kers, just because I wanted to see them sold 
at what I thought would be a fair price, and 
hecause I knew alarge sale would follow 


such reduction in price. I am willing to pay | 


Mr. Bingham for his invention if good 


judges in the matter say I am infringing; | 
but I certainly think I ought to pay Mr. | 


(juinby’s widow five dollars where I pay Mr, 
Bingham one. If,on the other hand, Mr. 
Bingham is wronging our people by trying 
to make them pay $2.00 for a smoker that 
should be sold for less than one, having no 
patent that would stand law at that, as is the 
case With most of the bee-hive patents, I 
think it my duty to sift the matter by law, if 
it cannot be done otherwise. 

P.S. Who will devise a bellows that will 

give us a constant blast? Some sort of a 
double bellows, it seems to me, can be made, 
so that one will open while the other is clos- 
ing. Nosprings will then be needed; but 
the difficulty seems to be, to construct it so 
us to be easily operated with one hand. A 
little fan, to be run by gearing, would work 
nicely, but it would take both hands to turn 
it. This would give a steady blast. 
_ It has been intimated that our smoker was 
inconvenient to pick up. As the bellows is 
only five inches wide, the thumb and finger 
will easily span it, and I would eall it even 
inore convenient than the tall ones; but you 
inust all judge for yourselves in such mat- 
ters. 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Lopes. 


Or Letters ficm These Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failuie. 








BLASTED HOPES, WITH SOME GOOD LESSONS, 

ET me beg an introduction to the numerous 
| fi. readers of your excellent paper. I have ee 
| =<) bees 33 years, bought the right, and used the 
| first Langstroth hive in McLean Co., and still use the 
| L. hive, though not in the original form. 

I have sometimes been successful, and have often 
met with losses; The year 172 was the most disas- 
trous; bees made but little hcney, end, though | bad 
no swarms, the season closed with 110 stocks, 
and few, if any, had enough hcney to carry them 
| through the winter. Instead of doubling them, as | 

should have done, I fed 126 dollars worth of sugar, 
and lost, during the winter, 150 stccks. 

Succeeding losses reduced my number, and in May. 

_ 1876, I had but six, and one cf them queenless. 
| J have now 60 stocks in gocd condition, on their 

summer stands, well protected by placing 7 or 8 
| frames in the centre of the hive with division boards, 
| the sides filled with tow, tops covered with quilts, 
| and caps filled with chaff and straw. Bees flew 12 
| days in succession in December, and two of mine flew 
| so far, they never came back, taking hives and honey 
| with them. 
| Last year I took especial pains to fix my bees for 
| winter. They were light, having only about 17 Ibs of 
honey to the hive; so | bought paper, such as is used 
| to cover buildings, cut it in pieces just large enovgh 
to cover the front, bottom and back of the hive inside, 
with small holes in front for an entrance, and trans- 
| ferred the bees to the centre; thus making with the 
| division boards, a complete double hive; 1] was so 
well pleased with the way they were fixed, that I was 
preparing a report for Gleanings something like this, 
‘Wintered 67 stocks of bees, in paper lined hives, 
| without loss,”’ but finally concluded to make averbal 
| report, as 1 intended to stop at Medina on my way to 
to the Centennial. 

Now for the result. T examined the hives Jan. 10th 
and found the paper scaking wet; had to overhaul 
| and take them all out, and lest about 4% of the bees. 
I didn’t go to the Centennial, didn’t visit Medina &ec, 
but learned two things, viz. that bees don’t require 
papered recms, and that it is of little use for an old 
man to form plans of life. 


J. L. WOLCOTT. 

Blcomington, Ills. Feb. 17th "78. 

There has been a great deal of talk, and 
several patents on paper for use in bee-hives. 
My experience with it, has been much like 
that of friend W. Ihave also had some ex- 
perience much the same as his in buying 
sugar for weak colonies. 





WE can deliver hives in the flat, or Simplicity 
hives made up, in N. Y. City, for $1.00 per hundred. 
The Simplicities are so compact, with no projections, 
that we have been allowed to ship them at half the 
usual rates on bee hives, when as many as two 2-sto- 
ry hives are ordered at one time. 


Our friend H. H. Flick, has still another follower 
in the “Ambrosial honey” business. This one calls 
himself W. H. Chidester, hails from 218 Fulton St., 
N. Y., and calls it Crystal Honey. His advertisement 
is almost word for word, like the one we showed up 
in “‘Humbugs and Swindles” of June, 1875. These 
fellows usually copy each other verbatim, from year 
to year, but this one has brains enough to invent one 
new line, to the effect that the “Crystal Honey will 
neither congeal nor ‘cander’.” Does anyone know 
what “cander” means? The price of the “right” has 
come down to $1.00, and if you tell anybody else, he 
says, ‘the law exacts heavy penalties for the small- 
est breach or infringement.” 
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A.. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


MEDINA, MAR.1, 1878. 
— 

How can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another, and seek not the honour that cometh from 
God only ?—John, 5; 44. 

shisha eliliaianacinsonnte 

J. OATMAN & SoOn’s price list of supplies is at hand, 
and it is a real pleasure to look it over. That they 
are live, wide-awake, hard working business men, is 
plain to be seen; as their prices are low, and no pat- 








ents, Iam sure they will have a large trade, and do | 
much good. Whoever produces good work, at low | 


prices, is a public benefactor. 
EE 66 $$ - 
DEALERS in Bee-Keepers’ supplies should look out 


for W. R. Story, of Sunbury, Delaware Co., O. His | 


specialty seems to be alsike clover seed. If he can 
not get it without pay, he orders it sent C. O. D., and 
then never calls for it. As we can get no letters 
from him, we take this method of asking him to 
“rise and explain,” if he does not wish to go among 
“Humbugs and Swindles.”’ 
i 0G 0 te 

I AM “just as mad as can be.” It is because the 
A. B. J. has gone and kicked my smoker over, and 
then said all sorts of naughty things about it; that 
they would get fire into the bellows, and break, and 
that they had all better be put into the fire, &. If 
they don’t stop “abusin’ of me,”’ and saying that I 


infringed on their patents, when I kept out of their | 


way, and tried ever so hard not to step on anybody’s 
toes that ever made smokers, I will go and invent 
something better than them all, just for spite. 
WE have just finished a fdn. machine having rolls 
of solid copper, for friend Betsinger. It is perhaps 


the finest piece of workmanship of the kind Mr. | 
Washburn has ever made, and was made after Mr. | 


B’s order, for the express purpose of rolling copper 
wires into the fdu. Several rolls had to be made, be- 
fore we could get a good clear solid copper casting. 
Mr. W. says he would want $125.00, to make another 
like it. I donot think copper rolls have any special 
advantage over the soft metal ones, unless they are 
to be used for rolling wires into the fdn. Mr. W. 
thinks he can make a machine to roll thinner fdn., 
of the soft metal, than of copper, because the rolls 
will then wear to a perfect fit, sooner than they 
would with the hard metal. All machines grow bet- 


ter with use. 
ivi nneeliitin— 


A. E. MAnum, of Bristol, Vermont, has sent usa 
sample section, that for beauty of finish of the wood, 
surpasses anything we ever before “sot eyes on.” 
He calls the lumber “Popular,” and I havn't a doubt 
of it, for its beauty, after being finished up as friend 
M. has the sample pieces, must make it “popular” 


wherever it is seen. There seems to be quite a mis- | 


understanding in regard to the tree called Poplar. 


So much was said by our Southern friends about the | 


poplar honey, that I asked for samples of the leaf. 
Several sent them, but they were all our common 
whitewood, or tulip (Liriodendron, Tulipifera). Bot- 


| any describes the aspen, balm of Gilead, &c., as be- 
| longing to the family of poplars, but gives no au- 
thority for calling whitewood poplar. My impression 
is, that the true poplar never bears honey at all, but 
has a round leaf that “quakes” in the wind; and per- 
haps it is this that gives us lumber that is almost as 
white as white writing paper, as friend Manum des- 
cribes it. We thought our clear pine was nice, but 
this leaves us “away out in the cold.” Hurry up 
| boys, and do not let those “Down East” Yankees beat 
us on section boxes. Friend M. offers to anyone, a 
sample box free. If they were only dovetailed, in- 
stead of being made for nailing, this notice might 
almost swamp him, and I do not know but it will as 
it is; he should not be so liberal as to offer a sample 
free, for we are a great people, when one sends 
goods free, and pays postage too. 
rr 090 ee 

A FEW days ago, somebody came up behind me, 
while I was writing with my type-writer as now; the 
gentleman looked very pleasant and smiling, but 
they always do when they come to ask questions, 
and soT am afraid I did not look very cordial, as I 
rose. I am really sorry my friends to be uncourte- 
ous, but what shallI do? We have now between 25 
and 30 hands employed, our buzz saws are running 
day and night, without stopping, and still we are not 
getting ahead of orders. The compositors are ask- 
ing for copy, and piles of letters lie all round me, 
waiting for directions in regard to their contents. 
Yesterday I was unable to even so much as read my 
letters hastily. Down home there is another blue 
| eyed little girl only 6 weeks old, and if I stop when I 
| go to my meals to get a glimpse of her and to see 
| that wonderful smile of recognition that the child- 
| ren are telling so much about, I almost feel guilty 
| because it takes so much valuable time. Last night 
| I wrote until after 11 o’clock, and I am at work again 








| this morning before 6. Now, I am not saying all this 
to complain, but only as an apology, for not answer- 
ing all the kind letters that are sent me. I have 
been thinking that you might get a number of 
GLEANINGS pretty soon, announcing that I was 
| found “gone crazy” amid a heap of letters all cov- 
| ered with interrogation points. 
| Now, ask as many questions as you please my 
friends, but do not scold, if they remain entirely un- 
answered. Ican not advise you about going into 
bee culture; nor about buying queens instead of 
| raising them; nor about the outfit you need for your 
| capital; nor about choosing a location; nor whether 
/you can make bees pay or not. Neither can I tell 
you the price of bees, hives, nor of scarcely anything 
else, unless I go and look at one of my own price 
| lists. I once deliberately decided on what I could 
| furnish all these things for, and had it put in print; 
| and soon as I find I can decrease the price, it is done 
| in print. I believe the’ price of GLEANINGs is $1.00, 
| but I shall pretty soon forget that, at this‘rate. I 
| know it is something of a task to hunt over the price 
| lists, but what better can Ido? You may ask the 
| clerks all the questions you please, but Lam afraid 
they will give you answers that are not nearly as re- 
| liable as the A BC and price lists. We can not an- 
| Swer you safely, yes or no: the answers almost all 
need to be given conditionally, and you will gener- 
| ally find the conditions given in the proper place. 
A customer asks the price of a bee hive; before 
| answering, | want to know if he wants it for sec- 
| tions, or for the extractor; one or two story; with 
| fdn. starters, or without; with tin separators, or 
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without, &c. Perhaps he says he does not know, and 
asks what I would advise. Now my friend I ha dly 
know how I can advise, unless [ know what progress 
you have made. It is by far the best way for you to 
study, and get some bees and go to work. You will 
very soon find out what you need, without asking 
advice of any body. 

Well, the gentleman I have kept waiting so long, 
did not ask questions; at least, not the same stero- 
typed ones that have been asked so often. He said 
bis name was J. H. Nellis. Did you ever get really 
well acquainted with any-body in business transac- 
tions without ever seeing them, and then have some 


utterstranger come in and pleasantly tell you that he } 


isthe man? How queerly it makes one feel, especi- 


ally, ifyou have imagined a different sort of a person. | 


The type writer was laid aside, and I cannot tell you, 
how much good his visit did me. Perhaps work got 
behind a little, but this time, Thad a “powerful sight” 
of questions to ask, about queen rearing and other 
things, and you will probably hear about what friend 
Nellis said, for several months to come. May God 
bless the York State bee-keepers. 

After the kind visits of Doolittle, Betsinger, Nellis, 
and others, I have always felt that they did me 
much good. Friend Nellis expressed the idea, exact- 
ly, in saying “it takes the conceit out of a body, to 
visit somebody else in the same line of business,” and 
I really fear if you put it in that way, I ought to go 
“visiting” all the time. After such friends go away, 
I feel for sometime after, as lonesome as I used to 
when a boy, when my brother of nearly my own age 
used to be absent. I would dearly love to visit all my 
friends, but O dear me, who will answer the letters 
and postal cards, especially those that complain so 
bitterly, because Ido not answer a civil question? 

One more swarm of bees has starved, just because 
I wanted to look after the bees myself; but I was final- 
ly obliged to set somebody else at the task of looking 
them over, to see if any had used up their stores dur- 
ing this warm winter. 

I fear it will be of no use to ask for lower prices on 
goods, even if taken in quantities, for I shall feel 
happy if lam able to fill all orders promptly and 
carefully, at the prices given in our catalogue 





Extracted Honey. C ‘ontinued from last month. 

Again; new honey, has, many times, a 
rank disagreeable odor and taste. I have 
been told that in the Eastern States 
inuch honey is sometimes obtained from the 
fields where onion seeds are raised for the 
Inarket, and that this honey when first 
vithered, is so strong of onions, that it can- 
not be used. In afew weeks however, this | 
rank and disagreeable flavor is all gone, 
ind the honey is very fair. Few persons | 
can tolerate the strong aromatic flavor of | 


bass-wood honey when first gathered, and | 


some of the jars I have mentioned, when 


opened, gave one an impression that some- | 


thing akin to turpentine had been mixed 
With the honey. This was because it had 
been ‘closely corked when first gathered; but 
had it have been left until sealed, the un- | 


pleasant taste would have been mostly gone. 
I say mostly, for even sealing does not seem | 


to entirely remove the rank flavor, unless 
the combs have been some weeks in the. 
hive. A few days ago I took a beautiful 
looking piece of comb honey out of a jar 
that was found in the market. On opening 
the cells I found the honey had such a rank 
bass-wood flavor, that it was to me quite 
disagreeable, and yet I am fond of the bass- 
wood flavor. Very white new comb honey, 
is seldom of the fine pure sweet flavor, of 
honey that has been along time capped 
, over, such as is found in the dark looking 
/comb. To which shall we give the prefer- 
ence, looks or taste? In 1876 we were so 
busy that we could not attend to extracting, 
|and so we raised the filled stories up, and 
| put those filled with empty combs just un- 
der them over the brood. This occupied 
little time, and the bees were not hindered in 
their work, a single moment. I have never 
seen bees amass stores faster. Some hives 
filled 4 stories to repletion, and the whole 
was left on the hives until the latter part of 
the summer. In faet, I left them on the 
hives to be safe from the depredations of 
the moth, intending to cut out the honey 
and sell it in the comb, or to extract it, 
whichever form should prove most market- 
able. This honey was cut out of the frames 
and sold the following winter, and it was 
the nicest and richest honey I ever saw or 
tasted. To my astonishment, the liquid 
portions that ran out when the combs were 
cut, would not candy at all, even when ex- 
posed toa zero freeze. The honey was so 
thick, that a saucer full could be turned 
over, Without spilling, and it had a bright 
crystalline clearness, compared with ordi- 
nary extracted honey. 

Extracted honey, if taken out while 
“green” (as I have often termed the un- 
ripened state) has a greenish tinge, which 
well ripened honey has not. Some speci- 
mens have a turbid, or cloudy look, and I 
believe such honey is never really fine 
flavored. I am well aware that I am con- 
_demning the honey I have been selling, by 
_ these remarks, but I cannot help it. IfI 
| had now, some extracted honey such as was 
taken from those well ripened combs, I 
would feel that it was preferable at 25c., to 
that which I am now selling at 15. Proper- 
ly ripened bass-wood or clover honey, has a 
sparkling clearness, like white flint glass, 
“and the flavor is pure and exquisite. I 
have never seen any niece looking comb hon- 
ey equal toit, forthe market always de- 
mands comb honey that is white, and has 
not remained onthe hive,along time. I 
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do not mean to say that extracted honey 
should be without color, like water, for it 
usually has an amber tint, or it may be 
quite yellow; but it should be clear, so that 


without any charge, now and then, you will 
find the demand a severe task on your time 
as well as honey, and if you have these 
small packages all ready at hand, for 10 or 


mn Ce 2 SEE GR Res = 9 
Spies. cain. curmeMemabean ae ea 


15e., you will find a great many will be sold 
in the course of a year. 

If you wish your honey to keep from can- 
dying, seal it up hot like fruit, as directed in 
CANDIED HONEY. The _ self-sealing fruit 
jars need no directions, but the bottles with 
corks will have to be made tight with melt- 


you can read print without trouble, through 
a jar of it. After it has candied, if it does 
candy, it should be hard and free from any 
liquid portion, like that in unripened hon- 
ey. This thin liquid portion, is the part 
that usually changes and gives it the bad 
taste. In fact, if the liquid portion be 
drained off, as directed under CANDIED | ed bees-wax. Dip the corks in melted wax 
HONEY, the solid portion may be melted, | until they are perfectly coated on both 
and it will be found very nearly like that | sides, and then push them in place while 
ripened in the hive. ‘the mouth of the jar is hot, and perfectly 
‘dry. If it is wet, or has the least particle 
HOW TO SELL EXTRACTED: HONEY. of honey on it, you can never make it air- 
Get it well ripened, as I have just told | tight. To make a neat job of it, you can 
you, and then strain it into clean tin cans, | dip the mouth of the jar carefully, in some 
into barrels coated with paraffine, or bees- | bright nice yellow wax, and then you will 
wax or into some utensil that you know | have it, as far as possible, protected from 
will not taint it in the least. Honey is | the air, with a capping of wax, precisely as 
very easily damaged by anything that will | the bees do it. 
mar its pure flavor, or clear transparent! This thin, watery honey, when heated to 
appearance to the eye. If you are going | melt the candied honey, with which it may 
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to retail it, you can keep it ina tall can, | be commingled, even if itis exposed toa 
with a honey gate at the bottom. Set it up | heat much less than the boiling point, will 
at a convenient height, and have a pair of | turn a dark reddish color, and the flavor is 


cheap scales directly under the gate, on | something as if the honey was burned 
which you can set the bowls, pitchers or | slightly. I, at first, was inclined to blame 
pails, that your customers may bring. You | my wife for overheating it, when I desired 
can by this means weigh it out to a fraction, | her to make the experiment, but as the 
without any dripping or daubing. If it is | honey was white when this liquid portion 
to be sold in honey jars, set your jars ina was entirely drained off, I finally guessed at 
basin, under the gate. I say ina basin, for the truth. We can get some beautiful pure 
unless you are more careful than people | ripe honey, out of a very bad lot, by drain- 
generally, you will get some over the sides, | ing the candied portion for several weeks, 





or run a jar over, and it is much pleasanter 


to have it in the basin, than on the table or | 


floor. I have given the preference to the 
self sealing quart fruit jars, because every 
body has use for these, and will be likely to 
keep them. If the jars are purchased by 
the gross, they can be retailed with the 
honey, at a slight advance on first cost, full 
enough usually, to pay all expenses of 
- handling, anda good interest on the use of 
the money invested. The Mason jar which 
we generally use, costs $15.00 per gross, 
and we charge for them with the honey, 
12c. A quart jar holds about 3 Ibs. One 
Ib. jars, sell rather better, but we have to 
sell three times as many and consumers 
have little or no use for the jars when 
empty. I think it will be well to keep 
both kinds on hand, as well as some half Ib. 
tumblers or jelly cups, for the multitudes 
who want ‘just a little” for one reason or 
another. If you commence giving a little 


‘and then melting it. 


To give vou an idea of how extracted hon- 
ey sells in our cities, I give youa few notes 
from a friend on the Cleveland market, to 
whom we have sold several barrels of honey 
during the past six months. The honey was 
put up in Muth’s11b glass jars. Each jar 
was labeled. wrapped in a sheet of clean pa- 
per and packed in sawdust, in the same box- 
es that the jars came in. To prevent the 
boxes from being ‘“‘dumped,” we nailed strips 
of wood to each side of the box, rounded off 
the projecting ends to make convenient han- 
dies, and shipped them as freight. The R. 
R. employes, I suppose looked at the smooth 
handles, knowing at once what they were 
for, read the label that kindly asked them 
not to “‘dump,” and the consequence is, not 
a single bottle has ever been reported injur- 
ed. Were you a‘*R. R. man,” you would 





probably do as R. R. men do. Here are the 
letters. 
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That honey sold quickly this morning. It you can 
furnish me that quality, I can sellit. Send the oth- 
er as soon as possible. L. B. OvIATT. 

Cleveland, O. Aug. 16th 1877. 

We received the one Ib. bottles last Friday; put 
them on the stand Saturday, and retailed 44 of them 
that day. If you can furnish me that kind of honey 
Tean sell it. The small bottles I have just got from 
the depot, all in good i Please send 12 doz. Ib. 
bottles as soon as possible. Get them here Friday 
if you can. L. B. OVIATT. 

Cleveland, O. Sept. 3rd "77. 


I shall want some honey in a few days. Have 
about 30 of the Ib. bottles left yet. The lb. bottles 
sell best. I am petting very nice comb honey now 
for 19¢ per lb. which is hurting the sale of bottled 
honey. I do notthink that will lastlong. Your hon- 
ey gives good satisfaction. Iscald a few bottles at a 
time and it makes it look very nice. I will order in 
a few days. L. B. OvIaTrT. 

Cleveland, 0. Nov. 8th "77. 


Please send me a case of boney if you can send it 
like the last shipment. That is thicker and better 
flavored than the other and sells rapidly. Send it in 
the IIb. square bottles. I want it the first of the 
week. I did not know I was so nearly out or I would 
have ordered before. I am about done with comb 
honey and I can sell bottles fast after this, if it is 
nice. What is your price for those tin cans for fill- 


ing bottles? L. B. OVIATT. 


Cleveland, O. Feb. 22nd 1877. 

Mr. O. paid us 16¢ for the 1 1b. bottles, put 
up in the way I have mentioned. The one 
lot that he did not like, was some unripened 
honey, that we purchased of a neighbor. 

Some attempts have heen made to get hon- 
ey intoa marketable shape in its candied 
state, but so far, have been unsuccessful, so 
far as I know, although candied honey can 
be drained out so dry that it may be done 
up in a paper safely, and we have had some 
specimens, nearly as white as loaf sugar. 

EXTRACTOR. The advantages and 
disadvantages of using a honey extractor in 
the apiary, are considered under head of ex- 
tracted honey. That more honey can be ob- 
tained by the use of the machine than by 
having it stored in section boxes in the 
shape of comb honey, all are agreed; but all 
are not agreed, as to how much more. If it 
is nicely sealed over, as it should be before 
being extracted, I do not think more than 
twice as much will be obtained, on an aver- 
age, although the amount is placed by many, 
at a much higher figure. A beginner will 
be more certain of a crop, than‘if he relies 
upon having the bees work in boxes; he will 
also be much more apt to take away too 
much, and to cause his bees to starve. This 
last, isa very disagreeable feature, attendant 
upon the use of the implement, especially, 
where the bee-keeper is prone to carelessness 
and negligence. To secure the best results 
with the extractor, plenty of empty combs 
should be provided, that ample room may be 
given, in case the hives should become full 
before the honey is ripe enough to remove. 
Ifa second story does not give room sufli- 
cient, I would add a third for a heavy stock, 
during a good yield of honey. 





Full directions for using extractors, are 
given with the price lists that manufacturers 
send out; therefore I will not repeat them 
here. 

HOW TO MAKE AN EXTRACTOR. 

Although it will not usually pay to make 
your own, there are circumstances under 
which itis very desirable to to know how. 
In places so remote that the shipping rates 
are very high, it would be well to have some 
bee-keeper of a mechanical turn, make them 
to supply those in his own vicinity. As the 
manufacture of implements and supplies is 
getting to be quite a business, the ma- 
chines can probably be manufactured at 
many different points. Whoever does the 
best work, will probably get the most orders. 

Experiments have been made, almost with- 
out number, and the general decision now 
seems to be in favor of a machine made en- 
tirely of metal, with everything stationary 
about it except what must be revolved. The 
momentum of heavy metal, revelving cans, 
or honey after it has left the comb, defeats 
the very object we have in view, and noth- 
ing will so effectually convince one of the 
difference, as an actual trial of the two ma- 
chines side by side. With the light, all met- 
al machines, the comb is revolved at the 
speed required almost intsantly, and as soon 
as the honey is out of the comb, the operator 
is aware of it, by the decrease in the weight 
of it as he holds the crank in his hand; but 
with the heavy, unwieldy machines, the stop- 
ping and starting, takes more time than do- 
ing the work. The same objections apply to 
making machines for emptying four combs 
at once. They require to be made much lar- 
ger, and are correspondingly heavy and un- 
wieldy. 

A reference to the engraving of the ex- 
tractor with its inside removed, will enable 
almost any tin-smith to do the work. The 
gearing had better be purchased from a deal- 
er in supplies, and if you should have any to 
make, it may pay you to have them cast, 
using the sample fora pattern. The shaftof 
of the inside part, is made by rolling upa tin 
tube, double thickness. This is quickly and 
nicely done with the machine the tinner uses 
to make the bead on the edge of eave spouts. 
The frame work, is made of folded strips of 
tin. 

For a Langstroth frame, we make the 
shaft the full length of a 14 by 20 sheet of 
tin. The corner pieces are made of a strip 
2 inches wide, by 14 long, with a seam folded 
on one edge, and a square fold of + on the 
other. The bars that support the wire cloth, 
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are six in number, including the top and 
bottom ones, and are made by folding one 
inch strips of tin, three times, so as to make 
a stiff rod of metal. They are 10 inches in 
length, and our revolving frame is 10 inches 
one way, and 11 the other. For greater se- 
curity against sagging, we run a similar rod 
of metal, up and down, across the middle of 
these bars, and still another lies flatwise 
across this, to brace the whole, something 
like a truss bridge. This gives a surface 
very stiff, and yet very light. The wirecloth, 
which should be tinned, like all the other 
metal work, is made of stiff wire, 5 meshes 
to the inch. It may be well to remark here 
that neither zine nor galvanized iron should 
ever be used about honey utensils. The 
acid principle in the honey, quickly acts on 
all oxidizable metals, and galvanized iron 
though bright in appearance, quickly poisons 
the honey, or even pure water, as has been 
proven by experiment. Two sheets of wire 
cloth, 15 inches long by 10 wide are needed 
for an L. extractor. They are simply laid 
inside against the metal bars and tacked 
with solder. To cover the ragged edges at 
the top and bottom, we fold a strip of light 
tin 10 inches long by 4 inch wide, at a right 
angle, so as to make a square trough, as it 
were; this is soldered on the top rod, so as 
to cover the upper edge of the wire cloth. 
A strip of wire cloth, 15 inches long, and 4 
wide, with the edges hemmed by folded 
strips of tin, is put across the bottom, to sup- 
port the frames. Two inches from each end, 
it is bent at right angles, and then ? inch 
from each end, still again, that it may catch 
securely over the lower bar of the frame. 
The frame is completed by the cross pieces 


at the top and bottom, to hold the two wire | 


cloth frames at the right distance apart. 
These are strips of heavy tin 14 inches wide, 
by 11 inches long. A seam is folded on each 
edge, so that the bars are left only 1 inch 
wide when finished. At each end, a+ ineh 
is folded square, to catch over the outside of 
the frame where it is soldered. 

Now to attach this frame to the shaft, is a 
matter somewhat important; for if we use 
too much of a broad surface, with our arms, 
they will “blow” like a fanning mill, and we 


shall have a current of air, that will carry | 


with it a fine spray of honey, over the top of 
the can. This isa most grievous fault, for 
who likes to have honey daubed over his 
clothing? 


that the combs revolved only 4+ inch below 
the top of the can, and yet we never had a 
particle of honey thrown over. 


This frame 


Our first machine was made so. 


was made very light, indeed, and when heav- 
ier and stronger machines were made for 
sale, we were much puzzled to hear an occa- 
sional complaint, that the honey was thrown 
over the top of the can, in a fine spray. Isoon 
found by experiment, that it was caused by 
the braces being placed flatwise to the line 
of motion. How to make them strong and 
stiff, without catching the air, was the prob- 
lem. We do it nicely, by using 12 braces, 
made of heavy tin, with a seam folded as 
just mentioned. Thel12 are formed of six 
pieces. The6 pieces are laid across each 
otherin pairs, forming 3 letter X’s. Each 
letter X, has a hole punched at the crossing, 
large enough for the shaft to be driven 
through; when it is soldered securely, the 
ends are bent down, and attached to the cor- 
ners of the frame as shown in the engraving. 
The lower X, also supports the wire cloth 
that the frames rest on, by being tacked with 
solder where it passes them. 

The gearing isattached to this revolving 
frame, by driving the small gear wheel, into 
the end of the hollow shaft, and soldering it 
securely. The casting is first well tinned by 
a soldering iron, that there may be no slip- 
ping loose. 

MAKING THE CAN. 

There is nothing difficult about this, except 
the bottom of the can. It had been for a 
long time, quite a problemto geta strong 
stiff bottem, without some kind of a wooden 
support, but I struck on the idea, while try- 
ing to devise some kind of a bottom that 
would let the honey all out, the gate or fau- 
cet being the lowest part. I will tell you, 
presently, how I did it. The top edge of the 
_ can, must be stiff and rigid; more so than we 
| ean get it, by any kind of a wire orrod. I 
found some very stiff hoops, that were made 
| for milk cans, and it is these I would advise. 
_ They are so made as to give great stiffness, 
| With but a small amount of metal. 
| We present a view of a cross-section of the 
hoop. The concave side, of course 
| being inward. A, is the hoop and 
|B, is the tin, of which the can is 
formed. The can is made of four 

sheets of 14x20, IX tin. For an L. 
frame, we need a hoop just 17 inches in di- 














| 
| ameter. For large sizes, we use 20 ineh 
| hoops. The two sizes mentioned will ac- 


| 


| commodate almost any frame used, and we 
_ therefore furnish gearing for only these two 
sizes. After you have made the body of the 
ean, and have your hoop nicely soldered on, 
| you are ready for the bottom. 

Lock two of the sheets together, an/ cut a 
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cireular piece 18 inches in diameter. From 
one side, cut a wedge shaped piece, as shown 
in the cut below. 





HOW TO MAKE THE BOTTOM TO THE CAN OF 
THE EXTRACTOR. 

The space A B should be about 2 inches in 

width.and after cutting it out, you are to 

fold down the edges A B about 3 inch. 


Draw the edges A B toward each other, and 


you will make the bottom concave, as shown 
in Fig. 2. They can be held in this shape 
for the time, by aslip of tin tacked with 
solder across the gap, temporarily. Turn 
over the edge and put this bottom on the 
can, in the usual way. The opening left is 
tor the channel that leads to, and holds the 
honey gate. Cuta piece of tin similar to the 
wedge shaped piece you took out, but some- 
what larger. Fold this up trough shaped, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and fit it over the opening. 
We are now ready to solder in the gate, but 
we must have something for our can to stand 


on. Thisis fixed by a tin hoop, with a heavy | 
wire at its lower edge, made just large enough | 


to slip closely over the lower part of the can, 
as seen in Fig. 4. This hoop, or band rather, 


should be about 4 inches wide, and in one. 


side you are to punch a round hole, just 
large enough to take in the gate. Solder it 
securely in place, put in the gate, and then 


be sure to try your can by pouring in some | 


water to see if it will “hold.””. We donot 
want any leaking after we commence ex- 
tracting honey. 

Now, in the centre (¢ 
solder a piece of steel saw plate; over this, 
we put a blankiron nut, with a+ ineh hole 


‘ 


drilled in it. This is to hold the bottom piv- | 
ot,which is made of refined Stub’s steel, nice- | 


ly rounded and polished off on the point. 


As the bearings for the gearing are all east | 


steel, our machine should almest run of itself, 
if everything is made just right. The steel 
pivot at the bottom is soldered in the end of 
our tin tube, by rolling some thin tin around 
it until it will drive in tight. 


You should never attempt to use an ex- | 
tractor, and I might almost say any piece of | 
machinery, until you have it securely screw- 


ed down to the box or platform on which it 


is to stand. The serew holes are made in | 
4 . . | 
the bottem ring just above the heavy wire | 


that rests on the floor. The screws are put 
ina little slanting. [t should also be at a 


. on the inside, we | 


| convenient height for eas} work. The ma- 


| chine could be made heavy enough to stand 
still from its own weight, it is true, and it 
might be made perched on legs,also, to save 
the trouble of building a box or platform on 
which to stand it, and if you are making 
them for home use, it may be well to do so; 
but if making them to ship to customers, I 

would never think of sending them anything 
that they could procure at home; thus saving 
heavy shipping expenses.’ I would say the 
same in regard to making cans large enough 

to hold 100 Ibs. or more, of honey, below the 
| revolving framé. When the extractor is be- 





| ing used, the honey gate is supposed to be 
/) open, and utensils can always be supplied to 
| hold the honey, much cheaper than to have 
the extractor thus enlarged. Those I have 
| described, can be very conveniently worked 
|, over the bung of a barrel, or you can have a 
tin can made on purpose to set under the 
| honey gate. 
| The gearing for the extractor, including a 
tinned honey gate, will cost about $2.00. 
| The materials and labor for the inside, should 
| not cost to exceed $2.50. Seven sheets of tin 
| for the ean, would be 70e; a half day’s work 
in the making, $1. 25; hoop for the top, 50c, 
and perhaps the solder and other items, 25ce. 
This would bring the whole cost up to $7.20. 
Your own time in ‘“‘bossing”’ the tinner, and 
the liabilities of making mistakes, and doing 
a bad job on the first one, would probably 
bring the expense up to about the usual sell- 
ing price, viz., from $7.70 to $9.00. Machines 
for different sized frames, are made much in 
| the same way; for the American and Gallup 
| frames, we can make a short can, cnly the 
height of the width of a sheet of tin, instead 
of the length. Of course these can be made 
more cheaply. Where the frames hang in 
the extractor the same way that they do in 
the hive. no wire cloth support is needed 
across the bottom of the comb basket, unless 
| itis preferred for extracting small pieces 
or bits of comb. 

No cover is ever needed over the extractor 
| While at work, for it would be greatly in the 
way; but after we are through, or cnly step 
temporarily, the machine should be covered 
| to keep out dust and insects. The most con- 
venient thing for this purpcse is a circular 
piece of cheap cloth, with a rubber cord run 
inthe hem. This ean be ithrewn over in an 
| instant and all is secure. When honey is 
coming in, in an abundance, it may be safe 
to carry the machine around to the hives. 
located on a suitable platferm, cspecially if 
‘the apiary is much seattered about. But if 
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the bees are disposed to rob, all such attempts 
will come to “grief,” very quickly. 


F. 


FERTILE WORKERS. These queer 
inmates, or rather occasional inmates of the 
hive, are worker bees that lay eggs. Aye, 
and the eggs they lay hatch, too, but they 
only hatch drones, and never worker bees. 
The drones are rathersmaller than the drones 
produced by a queen, but they are neverthe- 
less, drones, in every respect, so far as we 
can discover. It may be well to remark 
that ordinary worker bees, are not neuters, 


as they are sometimes called; they are con- | 


sidered undeveloped females. Microscopic 


be sure that she becomes fertile. It can nev- 
er do any harm to give a queenless colony 
eggs and brood, and it may be the saving of 
it. But suppose you have been so careless 
as to allow a colony to become queenless, 
and get weak, what are you to do? If you 
attempt to give them a queen, and a fertile 
worker is present, she will be pretty sure to 
get stung; it is in fact, often almost impossi- 
ble to get them to even accept a queen cell. 
The poor fellows get into a habit of accept- 
ing one of the egg laying workers asa queen, 
and they will have none other, untif she is 
removed; yet you cannot find her, for she is 
just like any other bee; you may get hold of 
her, possibly, by carefully noticing the way 





examination, shows the undeveloped germ, in which the other bees deport themselves 
of nearly every organ found in the queen, | toward her, or you may catch her in the act 
and these organs may become, at any time, | Of egg laying, but even this often fails, 
sufliciently developed, to allow the bee to lay | for there may be several such in the hive at 
eggs, but never to allow of fertilization by | °DCe- You may give them a small strip of 
meeting the drone as the queen does. | comb containing eggs and brood, but they 

CAUSE OF FERTILE WORKERS | will seldom start a good queen cell, if they 


It has been over and over again suggested, | start any at all, for a colony having fertile 


that bees capable of this egg laying duty | workers, seems perfectly demoralized, so far 


were those reared in the vicinity of queen | as getting them into regular work is concern- 
cells, and that by some means they have re- | ed, in the majority of bagentt 

recieved a small portion of the royal jelly,|. “Y friends, you have allowed them to get 
necessary to their development as bee moth- | into this condition, by being negligent in 


ers. This theory has, I believe, been entire- | supplying brood when they were on the verge 
ly disproven by many experiments; and it is | of ruin for the want of a single egg or young 
now pretty generally conceded that fertile | 


larvae, and the remedy now, is to give them 
: : ‘resh invoice of bees ; 2 Yr 
workers may make their appearance in any | cert wR ie: i hg ppeigetin pom eivenyis stipe 
colony or nucleus that has been for some | is oie them ress oa vat a wt 
days queenless, and without the means of | of ster wr EN This vy st A ag 8 ‘y 
: r i 8. 8 18 @ st start- 
pe on pa noe ae nny Scemigascinr al, ing anew colon y, but it is the yore sre a 
ventesigee<cacuanay aston decaighereankbene ihe when they get oy the will not alice aqu al 
ern an ce seca tengo tag eRe CIT If the rok has ssidinin very weak, it na 
er has been so careless, as to leave his bees | be best to unite them with ies other olens 
destitute of either brood or queen, for 10). . : : y 
; for it certainly does not pay to have them 
days or two weeks, you may be pretty sure he |, ... : 
et on ‘ 3 é | killing queens, and tearing down queen cells. 
will find evidences of their presence in the | : : : 
m _| Ifthe fertile workers are discovered when 
shape of eggs scattered about promiscuously; : : ; 
; . ‘ " they first make their appearance, before 
sometimes one, but oftener a half dozen in a 
S : : you see any of the drone larvae scattered 
single cell. If the matter has been going on 2 
' : about, they will often accept a queen cell, or 
for some time, you will see now and then . : sik 
q g a fertile queen without difficulty. I have, 
a drone larva, and sometimes two or three 


: ‘ aii before, advised giving all coloniesorn ei, 

crowding each other, in their single cell; some | cad tack fait had } 
times they start queen cells over this drone en Seer eee oes oe 
‘ =, queen is old enough to take her flight; when 


——. a 1 Se ee 8 Soy this is done, there can be but little chance of 
, gi g; fertile workers, for they will always have t ie 


ing man, are disposed to catch at any straw. 


HOW TO GET RID OF FERTILE WORKERS. 
I feel very much like saying again, that 
prevention is better than cure; ifa colony, 


means of rearing another queen, if theirown 
is lost in taking her flight. Sometimes a 
| fertile worker may be disposed of, by mov- 
_ing the combs into an empty hive, placed at 





from any cause becomes queenless, be sure a little distance from the other; the bees will 
they have unsealed brood of the proper age nearly all gointo their old hive, but the queen, 
to raise another; and when this oneis raised, | as she thinks herself to be, will remain 02 
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thecombs. The returning bees will thenac- 
cept a queen or queen cell. After all is right, 
the combs may be returned, and the fertile 
worker will be—well, I do not know just 
what does become of her, but I suspect she 
either attends to her legitimate business, or 
gets killed. 

HOW TO DETECT THE PRESENCE OE FER- 

TILE WORKERS. 

If you do not find any queen, and see eggs 
scattered around promiscuously, some in 
drone, and somein worker cells, some attach- 
ed to the side of the cell, instead of the cen- 
tre of the bottom, where the queen lays 
them, several in one cell, and none in the 
next, you may be pretty sure you have a fer- 
tile worker. Still later, you will see the 
worker brood capped with the high convex 
cappings, indicating clearly, that the brood 
will never hatch out worker bees. Finding 
two or more eggs in a cell, is never conelu- 
sive, for the queen often deposits them ina 
feeble colony where there are not bees 
enough to cover the brood. The eggs depos- 
ited by a fertile queen, are in regular order, 
as one would plant a field of corn, but those 
from fertile workers, and usually from drone 
laying queens, are irregularly scattered 
about. 

See that every hive contains, at all times, 
during the spring and summer months, at 
least, brood suitable for rearing a queen, and 
you will never see a fertile worker. 


FOUL BROOD. [ know of nothing in 
bee culture, so much to be feared, as foul 
brood ; and I believe it is pretty generally 
agreed that all other bee diseases together, 
and we might almost say all other draw- 
backs, are as nothing as compared to it. It 
is not a disease of the bees. but of the sealed 
brood. The symptoms are a dwindling down 
of the colony, because the brood fails to 
hatch, and when the capping of the sealed 
brood is examined, it is found to be sunken, 
instead of slightly convex, as with healthy 
brood. <A little later, the caps are found to 
have a minute hole in the centre, as if a pin 
had been pricked through it. It is quite 
likely that the bees bite these holes through, 
with a purpose of cleaning out the cells as 
they do ordinary chilled brood, but becom- 
ing disgusted with the sickening sight and 
smell, they abandon the task in despair. If 
you take a pin or the point of a knife, and 
move the matter out of such a cell, you will 
perceive a strange sickening smell, which is 
sometimes perceived in simply passing by 
the hives, when the malady has assumed a 
very dangerous form. The worst feature of 





the business seems to be that the disease is 
communicated to other stocks, by simply 
carrying honey from an infected hive. This 
makes sad havoc among bee-keepers who 
are inclined to be negligent, and various 
remedies have been given for the malady, 
many of which are claimed to be perfectly 
successful, but as the years pass by, one af- 
ter another of them seems to have been 
dropped, and the apiarist has been obliged 
fo feel the the truth of the old adage, that 
prevention is better than cure. Many who 
have had a trial of its ravages, among 
whom are some of our best bee-keepers, ad- 
vise destroying both bees and hive, by fire 
or burying, and commencing anew with 
healthy colonies. This remedy is, I believe, 
sure; and even if the disease should reap- 
pear, by promptly destroying all diseased 
brood, the very minute it is discovered in 
the hives, it seem finally, to become totally 
eradicated. Where the disease prevails, 
there should be the utmost diligence exer- 
cised in guarding against sending it to other 
localities, either by selling honey, bees or 
queens. To be continued. 











STILL LATER ABOUT SMOKERS. 
4 HAVE no time and less inclination to write you, 





but feel that a word is needed on this patent 

' question, and I fear no other person will speak. 

I feel that you are wrong on the matter of patents, 

and, as in case of smokers, this becomes a practical 
subject, I am impelled to write. 

A man has an inventive genius, and by hard labor 
labor and thought, day and night gives the world 
some eT of great value. The world is en- 
riched. Now, if the patentee is rich, he may give the 
invention to the world, — it is just as much a gift, 
as the honey or supper he gives a friend. He has the 
same right to his creation, that you have to your 
bees or honey. If he is poor, especially if he has a 
family, he has no right to give away his invention. 
To secures his rights he procures a patent. Now to 
make such an instrument without leave, or to force 
the inventor to litigation, is, think, the same in 
principle as to take his bees. 

Again, the patentee is proud of this child of his 
thought and labor. He wishes to monopolize or con- 
trol the manufacture, that the articles may all do 
him honor. He knows that competition will lessen 
the price, but surely at a corresponding decrease in 
— and durability. Hence his patent if respected, 
will most surely give good articles. 

Thus a man has a perfect right to po a patent. 
It is his property, and the paper is the deed, or se- 
curity. He desires the paper to secure his own, to 
insure good workmanship, and to protect his patrons 
against sham work. 

Now as tothe public. They need inventions, and 
to promote their growth they should respect patents. 
They should frown upon any attempt to depreciate 
their value. Had Langstroth’s patent been respect- 
ed, how much better off bee-keepers would be. If 

tents are to receive no respect, or if they are to 
ace costly litigation, then what inducement has a 
— by strive to bring out an improved tool or ma- 
chine 

The patentee is a man of inventive genius. He is 
proud to make a superior article. Men not so inter- 
ested will make cheap imitations, and all who buy 
these are defrauded. 

Now, to the case in hand; Mr. Bingham has im- 
proved the smokers. The bellows, the valves, the 
pe bee the finish, the form. In fact his smoker is just 

mirable. He charges very reasonably for it; you 
have imitated, so I think, in a poor way. Now while 
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you have the best extractor, I know, I am frank to 
say that, | would rather pay three times as much ‘for 
the Bingham smoker as for yours. Your cheaper 


plan is no advantage, and if bee-keepers knew the | 
real Bingham smoker, you would have, 1 believe, to | 


take back a good many of yours, as per your promise. 

Mr. B. has spent much thought and labor on his 
smoker, and [am sure every bee-keeper will say his 
charges reasonable. Now he has no papertoaid him 
to sell his wares, no chance to receive fair compen- 
sation except we stand by him. I believe you will 
agree with me, a3 you think of the matter, that we 
should not only sustain Mr. B., but that if he is to be 
treated as was Mr. Langstroth, we should, for him, 
for the public, and for justice frown upon such theft. 

I hope the matter may not suffer litigation. If 
such a course is taken I think bee-keepers generally 
ought to be the defendants. 

I hope you will teach all to honor patents. This is 
keeping the law. “Render to Caesar, &c.” Teach all 
to be wary how they buy. Never buy except they 
know the article has value and is needed. 
on dictates that we should never ignore a thing, 
simply because it is covered by letters patent. I be- 
lieve the words of the Book which we both revere 
will be no uncertain guide, if we cateh its spirit 
while interpreting its words. 

I write this only froma sincere desire that right, 
aye, and righteousness should prevail. 

Lansing, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


I cannot think it my duty, friend Cook, 
to encourage patenting such slight changes, 
in the invention of another. A patent was 
granted it is true; but according to the 
4. B. J.. at least. three patents to as many 


ate 


different persons, covering the same points, | 


have been granted on the section honey 
boxes; does the A. B. J. respect such pat- 
ents? 

I am selling a great many Bingham smokers 
and they are giving good satisfaction, and 
as Mr. B has no paper in which to advertise, 
I will give him 4 a column for one year free, 
and he may advertise in it as he chooses. If 


his smoker is the best, the people will be | 


sure to find it out. If I am continually puff- 
ing my Own wares for the purpose of gain, 
the people will be sure to find me out. May 
God bless you all, in any event, and help me 
ta better deserve the kind words you Save 
given me all along. 





Our friend Snell, of Milledgeville, IL, also sends 
out a neat circular of hives, &c. That is right, let 
the people have nice work, at many different points, 
that the expensive shipping may be avoided. 
i oe <ame—™ 

FRIEND DADANT has come to the front, and offers 
imported queens for $4.00. With his large experi- 
enee in the matter, he can probably do this as well, 
or better than anybody else; but friend D., I am 


afraid those who happen to get the very dark col- 


ored queens, will complain even at that price. 


TrN for separators and extractors. As we buy in 
large quantities, I can perhaps give you better rates 
than you are getting at home. Price per box of 112 
sheets, size 14x20, $6.50; price per sheet, for less than 
a box, 7c. LX tin for making extractors, 14x20, per 
box, $9.50; price per sheet, 0c. We will ship it from 
Medina, or from Philadelphia, as may be most con- 


venient. 
—t 660 — 


Multum.In Parvo. To-day is the first of March--We 
have 2697 subscribers —The bees are working beauti- 
fully on oats and corn ground together. and grape 
sugar—To feed grape sugar, fill a large wooden pail, 


or even tub, with thin syrup, and place some bits of 
dry shingles on the surface of the liquid. Tip the 


pail until the syrup just begins to run over one side, | 


and as they lower it, tip it more; they will soon take 


a pailful —Chaff hives have all wintered beautifully 


But reas- | 


| again ; no dead bees at the entrance, but very little 
| Stores consumed and no “tending’’ needed until the 
section boxes are to go on. 
| A NEW ruling of the P. O. department is that 
| knives and scissors, as well as queen bees, are un- 
mailable. But our P. M. saysif they are encased in 
a solid block of wood, so that it is impossible for 
them to do any injury to the mail matter, we have 
complied with the spirit of the law, if not the letter, 
_ and that goods thus put up may be mailed until there 
are positive orgers to the contrary. That there is 
| abundant need of strict regulations in this respect, 
| lam well aware, for we often have sticky packages 
of honey, sent us by mail. I would never think of 
| sending honey by mail, unless soldered up tieht, in a 
strong box, or encased in a block of wood Use can- 
= a queens, and never honey, and there will be no 
rouble. 


i 090 re 


My friends, you are certainly doing the R. R. and 
Express Co’s, a wrong, in one respect at least. It 
has been our habit, to submit all complaints of over- 
charges, &c., directly to them, as fast as received: 
, and in no ease, have they failed to hunt up the whole 

matter, and give bills of each separate charge. A 
| few days ago, a customer wrote he had been swin- 

dled, by an express charge of $3. or $4.00. After a 
‘laborious tracing on the part of the Co., as it was 
| quite a distance, a whole bundle of papers came, 

showing that he had paid less than half the amount. 
The whole were mailed him for an explanation; his 
answer was, that a neighbor got the goods, and told 
told him of the excessive charge fora joke. The 
charges are, almost invariably, found correct, or at 
their usual rates, but the difficulty seems to be in 

yassing Over so many lines, to out of the way places. 
Ve have sent tracers, many times, when the party 
had not called for the goods, but only sent by a 
, neighbor, and the goods were on hand all the time. 
| Please be sure the cause of delay is not all your own 
| fault, before you trouble over-worked employes of 
| these great corporations; and. when there is error, or 
even the appearance of fraud, state the case plainly, 
| but gently. 
0G Gm 
| AN APOLOGY. 


| Tr has been said that editors never make apologies. 
Perhaps I am not an editor; if being one would pre- 
| vent me from frankly owning up when [ know I have 
: done wrong, [ sincerely hope I may never be one. 
When I wrote the article last month entitled “*Troub- 
le,” J honestly thought it would do good. Perhaps it 
has done good in the way I intended it should, bat I 
| am sorry I did not leave it out, as | came very near 
doing, severaltimes. I was looking for an illustra- 
| tion to show how foolishly people acted, when quar- 
‘reling. I thought [ had found an excellent one, and 
| in my zeal to make my illustration a strong one, [ had 
| so littke merey on the feelings of my friends, I am 
| afraid they will never forgive me at all. I had no 
| unkind feelings toward them, for they simply acted 
| just as we all do, when we get into astrife. I thought 
| they would see it as we do, and let it drop, forgiven 
| and forgotten. I thought, too, I should havea letter 
| with both their names signed to it, for this issue, | 
did get a letter from each of them. There is certain- 
ly no doubt in my mind in regard to that part of it. 
But their letters agreed in so few points, | really 
cannot publish them. If they will both sign their 
| pames to the ar, they may have all the space they 
' choose, even if I have to enlarge GLEANINGS; and 
| they may say all they wish about my poor self too, 
| but Ido not wish them to blame eadh other any 
| more. In three points they agree exactly. Both say 
| they have not quarreled; both say that the card on 
| the Doolittle hive was not changed, only a printed 
| one put beside the other by Mr. B.; and both assure 
me that the competitors did not pay any $7.00, as I 
stated it, but that Messrs Thurber & Co., paid all ex- 
penses. {humbly beg pardon of the above gentle- 
men, and offer as an explanation, that the circular 
they sent me reads: “One fee ($7,00) only will be 
charged.’” In my usual blundering way, I got this 
| mixed up with the $50.00 medal. lam sorry, but af- 
ter all, | am afraid I do not feel as badly about it as 
I did when I| offered to pay my hotel bill to the man 
who hitched up my horses. 

1 did not intend to question friend Doolittle’s right 
to the medal, but I wished him to state fully the 
whole circumstances. The judges have since review- 
| ed their decision and have re-awarded the medal to 
! friend D. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 








WINTERING BEES. 
C's winters are as variable as our other sea- 


WS” bee-keepers, ought to guard against. 
We notice warnings in our Bee Journals “to look 


to the bees kept in cellars’’—“that they are getting | 
uneasy’’—“that there have been some losses’’—“‘that | 


they should be taken out,’”’ and so on, &c. Now, al- 
low us to say, if such is the case, it need never to 


have existed at all if the repositories had been put | 


in proper condition. Every one knows that a bee cel- 


lar should be dry and dark as possible, but there are | 


other conditions just as important; the cellar should 
he fortified and protected in every way and manner pos- 
sible against cold and heat, alike. 
cessful in shutting out the cold. will also be success- 
ful in shutting out the outside heat. In our opinion 
there is more danger in the change trem cold to 
warm than in the reverse. When these changes in 
the weather come, the effect in a good cellar, is so 


gradual that the bees do not notice it, and conse- | 


quently keep quiet. The bees in our own cellar have 
never been so quiet a winter before, warm as it has 
been. Ihave been for some years improving my 


cellar to bring about just such a condition of things | 
And now let me say here | 


as above recommended. 
in closing this part of the subject, it is just as im- 
portant that our cellars should he well protected in a 
winter like this. as in any of the cold severe ones past. 

Which is the better way to winter our bees—out 
of doors or in cellars—I do not wish to discuss at this 
time. Those wintering in good cellars, I presume 
will find a good many dead bees on their floors. We 
uccount for it in part this way; it has been warm 
this winter and consequently there has been more 
breeding in the hives than usual; the old bees were 
disturbed—came out and died. Some of those win- 
tering out of doors, tell us that they have no dead 
bees, to speak of. The reason no doubt is, the bees 
carry off all that drop on the bottom of the hive, 
— the old ones tly away and never come back 
again. 


Those of us who are wintering our bees in good | 


cellars, “let us possess our souls in patience”’—let us 
not be in a hurry to get out our bees; although our 
out-door wintering bee friends have had the pleas- 
ure of seeing their pets fly almcst every week this 
winter, it has been at the expense of their precious 
stores; the more fiying, the more honey used up; 
while ours will have their stores intact, and ‘“twhere 
it will do the most good” for future breeding. 
R. H. MELLEN. 
Amboy, Is., Feb. 9th, 1878. 


GRAPE SUGAR. 
In Dee. No., page 318. Mr. D. C. Underhill says, that 
he had made a syrup of about 5 ]bs. of grape sugar 
“and one of water.” Is this not a “big mistake?” 
What manufactory makes grape sugar that can be 
dissolved in 1-5 of water? Please explain it. 
Dr. WM. LEERS. 
Sigel, Ils., Feb. 12th, 1878. 


No mistake at all, friend L. Grape sugar 


is queer stuff, and you can make a syrup of | 


it without any water at all, if you warm it 
upa little. It solidifies something as does 
bees wax. When it gets about so cold, it 
gets solid ‘tall of asudden.” This is ow- 
ing to the large amount of water of crystali- 
zation it contains. It does not make syrup, 


us does cane sugar, but seems to change | 
trom sweetened water, as it were, to solid | 


sugar, almost at once. 

Something has been said in the papers, of 
grape sugar being unwholesome. I would 
think some of the samples I have received 
were so, for it was almost sickening to try 
to eat them, especially that received from 
N. Y.: but the light yellow sugar that we 
have been using, 1 find almost as pleasant 
astnaple sugar, and I have eaten it freely 


) sons, and it is this variableness that we, as | 


What will be suc- | 


! 

'for months past. The following from the 
manufacturers may give some light in the 
matter: 

In regard to the prejudice of some people, as men- 
tioned in your letter, I would say that it is totally 
unfounded. There used to be made some very poor 
mrape sugar which contained considerable sulphuric 
acid, which may have been unwholesome in cases 
where large quantities of the sugar were consumed. 
Farther, the sugar was badly refined or totally crude, 
| in which state it had a bad taste and disgusting ap- 
| pearance. Bees will not take a sugar which contains 
the slightest trace of sulphuric acid, and this is the 
main reason why we manufacture an article express- 
ly for this purpose. I consider it really wholesome 
and in case of light cold, give it my child as a remedy. 

Lovts. P. BEST, SuP’T. 

Davenport, Iowa, Feb. 9th, 1878. 


APIS DORSATA. 

On page 40, Feb. No. of A. B, J. you will find a no- 
tice begining ‘*The Dutch government &e.” 1 lately 
received a letter from Mr. Gravenhorst in which he 
| stated that Mr. Rykens sailed by steamer from Hol- 
land, early in Oct. arrivirg in Java by way of the 
Suez canal, in 7 weeks. He took with him bees from 
Austria, also Cyprians, and Italians. Rykens says 
apis dorsata is of no value for domestication, as it 
propagates slowly and builds its cells after tho man- 
ner of wasps, the wax being inferior and but little 
of it. Honey also inferior and in small quantity, 
so it appears to have no desirable qualities for the 
apiarian. Later we will hear of Mr. Rykens success. 

r. Gravenhorst can furnish Cyprian queens in 
August at $10 each. 

No losses thus far. One colony queenless, I will 
have to feed soon owing to actlve breeding and the 
| mild winter. EHRICH PARMELY. 
| New York City, Feb. 11th, 1878. 

And thus ends, I fear. our cherished 
hopes, of ‘“‘apis dorsata.”” Thanks friend P., 
for your frank statement of the overthrow 
of your hobby. I fear we shall have to 
| breed up large bees on friend Hunter‘s 
| plan, after all. — 


NICE SECTIONS. 

T was about to write to you to see if you could not 
get up something more perfect than these you sent 
me lest vear. Il want to say one word abcut sawing 
the dovetail of the sections. The sews should run 
against the planed side of the sections. Take up 
asawed section and you will observe a slight pro- 
jection, made by the saw: these projections should 
all come on the inside of the sections. Among those 
you sent me last vear, some were sawed right, but 
most of them hada projecticn on both sides. To 
make this smooth was scme work, which can be 
/ avoided by having the gang of saws run against the 
planed surfaces at each end. 

I lost about 8e. per Ib. on some of my_heney last 
year by having it imperfectly put up. I think you 
are on the right track. What we want is a neat 
section, plened onone sice and both edges, with 
the top and bottem pieces enough narrower for the 
glass to come very nerrly flush with the wide part 
ond yet be free. so that in packing, the sectiors can 
be vressed together without endangering the glass, 
if the market demands glass. L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Mich., Feb. 4th, 1878. 


I omitted to sayin my description, that 
we have the grooving all done in such a way 
“ to throw the burrs on the inside of the 
0X. 





IMPORTING QUEENS. 

What right has any officer of the custom house to 
keep 9 packege and send word, in place of the pack- 
age, that ‘tall the bees are dead?” Mv second invoice 
of queens, I never sow, but received a dispatch sta- 
| ting that all the bees were dead. With the third in- 

voice, the same trick was tried, but I ordered the 

peckage to be sent anyhow, and I found two queens 
alive. PAuL L. VIALLON. 
Bayou Goula, La., Jan. 3d, 1878. 


DANDELIONS. 


_T notice inthe A BC that you assign to the dande- 
lion no use excevt for honey and greens. T must in- 
form you that the roots, if dug, washed, cut into 
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small pieces, dried and browned, make the most de- | 


licious coffee obtainable; far ahead of Java or any 
substitute for coffee that I have ever seen. If sown 
after the seed fall in the spring, in a rich bed in the | 
garden, you will have fine roots the spring following. | 
Try it, and please inform your readers. We find the 
honey from dandelion darkish yellow, and rather 
strong but not unpleasant. A. A. LEWIs. | 
North Duxbury, Vt., Jan. 10th, 1878. j 


i 





EARLY QUEENS. 

Since looking over GLEANINGS I have been think- 
ing about your suggestion concerning rearing early 
$1.00 queens down south. Our springs are early. 
We sometimes have swarms the first of April. The 
first colony of Itahans I purchased, three years ago, 
swarmed April 6th. Think I could furnish a few 
queens by May Ist. I have a few fine home-bred 
queens, but shall want an imported one if you think 
1 could sell enough queens to pay for her. There 
is but little interference here from black bees. 
Please let me know what you think of it. 


JNO. W. BEATY. 

Decatur, Ga., Feb.1ith, 1878. 

I think all the queens that our Southern | 
friends can raise, can be sold readily for | 
$1.50 each, in the month of May. As I) 
Shall sell them for this price, I cannot offer | 
over $1.00. If you think this is too much 
margin, you can buy directly of the pro- | 
ducers. With the great amount of business | 
now onmy hands, I would prefer to have 
do do so, yet if I can in any way “go 
vetween”” purchasers and producers, and 
get you better acquainted, I shall be glad 
todo so. Much hard feeling has been en- 
gendered by advertising queens and receiv- 
ing money, and then being unable to fill 
orders. I would recommend new hands at 
the business, not to advertise until they 
have queens on hand, and then they are on 
the safe side. The business is beginning to 
assume considerable magnitude, and I am 
rejoiced to see our young friends build upa 
business and prosper. Look out for Blasted 
Hopes, and work carefully. 

In regard to imported queens: every 
customer wents one of the finest; in fact, I 
cannot remember a single order, for a $5.00 
one. Now there are but a few of the finest; 
what shall I do with the rest? I do not know 
unless I raise the price of the best ones. 
The greater part of them, are pretty dark, 
and these you will not be pleased with; 
what shall Ido with them? 





FROM FRIEND DOOLITTLE. 

We intended, at the beginning of the present year, 
to write en article eech month for all three of the 
Bee Journals of the United States, and also to an- | 
swer all correspondence, but find ourselves unable | 
to dd so, on account of a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism. Our correspondence has grown so large as to 
oecupy from 2 to 3 hours of our time every day, 
and although it is a pleasure to us to answer all 
guestions pertaining to bee matters, yet our time | 
and health will not permit us to do so. We shall 
therefore have to say good-bye, to our much loved 
Journals and correspondence, for the present. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 19th, 1878. 

I can readily spa your difficulty | 
friend D., and although we can not blame | 
you, we trust you may give at least a brief | 
report to some of the Journals, now and | 
then. I have been told that Capt. Hether- | 
ington, some time ago, came to a similar. 
conclusion, and that he now does not even | 
answer letters at all, ner send reports for) 
publication. It is something like this, my | 
friends. Suppose you were to go into one of | 
our large city stores, and ask to see the pro-! 





prietor ; should you find him kind enough 
to drop his business, to attend to you, sup- 
pose you were to tell him you would like to 
talk over the dry goods business, with a 
view of embarking in it. You, an utter 
stranger, wish him to tell how much money 
he makes, &c. Perhaps I have stated the 
matter pretty strongly, but there is much 
truth in the illustration. We all tender 
thanks, friend D., for the much you have 
done for us, and wish you and your bees, as 
good a summer as your last one. i 


DOUBLING UP IN THE SPRING. 


Can two swarms be united in the spring and the 
spare queen be saved by forming a neuclus? and 
how? J.C. DICKINSON. 

Hudson, Mich. Feb. 4th, 1878. 


' There is no difficulty at all, in doing as 


| you say, but what is gained by such a 


course? Which is of most value; two fair 
colonies, or one very strong and one very 
weak one? I think I would prefer the 
former. If you wish to make a great report 
from a certain number of colonies, you can 
do it, without a doubt, by doubling up your 
stocks in the spring, and making nuclei to 
save the extra queens. Reports from apia- 
ries menaged in this way, have been given 
in our back volumes. The honey yield is 
usually immense, if swarming can be pre- 
vented, because the stocks are all very 
strong when the harvest opens. 


MUTH’S CASE OF SECTION BOXES. 


Of course he has one and it has some rath- 
er nice points about it too, but the stuff is 
unplaned, he uses no separators, and has 
no groove for the fdn. If I am correct, the 
sections are lifted from the hive all at once, 
iust as they are built, into the shipping case. 
We can do this without trouble, if we omit 
the separators, and wait until all are filled. 
before we lift them off. In this case, the 
honey is all stored on the top of the frames, 
and none at the sides. I wrete him my ob- 
jections, and below he replies. Friend Muth 
is excellent authority. 

I can raise straight combs in these sections of ours 
without separators, and Hill’s lot of 4000 Ibs. of comb 
honey in such sections (in "76) proves that he cxn do 
it. No evener lot or straighter combs could be pro- 
duced. But I should try those separators were 1 
raising much comb honey. I had slats in the top 
bars of my smal] frames, but quit them, because fdn. 
can be fastened just as easily without them. 

I consider your sections rather small, because I 
can just as readily sell 2 Ibs. of honey in a frame as 1 
Ib.; and as the finishing part occupies the bees, ap- 
parently, the most time, I believe also that we car 


| raise more honey in larger frames. Your shipping 


cases are neat, but they cost more than they ought 
to, and they should be stronger for the general busi- 
ness. Shipping cases are, generally, used only once. 
With my cases you will notice that about '¢c per lb. 
more for the honey, pays for the cases and sectional 
boxes. Please give us your criticism without fear 
or favor. Cuas. F. MUTH. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20th, 1878. 





Please to inform me from what the pareffine with 
which you wex your barrels, is made. Some say it is 
made from lard after the oil is pressed from it, and 
others that itis made from coal oil. T can not get 
the refined pareffine in New Orleans for less than 26 
and 45c in large quantities. 

The saw files. such as vou give an illustration of in 
Feb. No.. I consider the best made files for a cirevler 
rip saw that I have ever secn. The half round files 
put too thin a point on the tooth; they will not stand 
our eypress lumber. F. F. FELL. 

Allen P. O., La., Feb. 9th, 1878. 
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Paraffine is made from the products of the 
oil refinery, and if peony refined, has nei- 
ther taste nor smell. That which we offer 
for sale, was purchased at ton rates when 
we contemplated using it for fdn. It is now 
worth more than we have been selling it for. 
While I think of it, I paid the money that 
was sent us for paratline and wax fdn. all 
back, yet it is well worth 25c for waxing bar- 
rels. And while considering the subject, it 
may be well to remark that Capt. Hether- 
ington uses this same condemned parattine 
and wax for his brood combs, the copper 
wires effectually preventing the sagging. 
As the paraffine is much softer than wax 
when warmed gently, he says the bees work 
it out much faster than natural wax, which 
I can readily believe from my experiments. 


T can, now, buy square gums, about 2 feet long by | 
12 inches square outside, with bees and honey, for | 
$3.00 to $4.00. State in your Journal the best way to | 
manage such gums, and how to keep the worms out. | 
Sometimes a man will lose 10 to 30 of such gums of | 
bees in one season. D. J.SANDERS. | 

Harmony Grove, Ga., Feb. 4th, 1878. | 

Your concluding sentence would indicate | 
pretty strongly the importance of getting | 
your bees out of the ‘‘gums,”’ as speedily as 
possible. I should buy them at that low 
price, and transfer them. Before you can 
Italianize them, or do anything with them 
to any advantage, they must be transferred 
into movable comb hives. 


HOW TO MAKE CHAFF HIVES CHEAPLY, ALSO “OATS” 
FOR BEES. 

I wish you could see some two story chaff hives 
that I have made, for which I have had to purchase 
only the nails. Nearly all the lumber in them is 
“rived’’ oak boards, about 60 of which, together with 
a few feet of good lumber will make a hive and roof, 
the value of materials not exceeding 75 cts. For | 
“chaff cushion division boards’? I use some of the 
same made thin, with laths for a frame. I use South- 
ern or Spanish moss (from an old matress) to stuff 
the cushion around the sides; I “*know’’ I have some 
good ones. You saida man could start an apiary 
with very little besides an axe (not quite your exact 
words); T have almost done it, and intend making it 
pay its own way. 

Early in Jan. I had no rye meal, but as my bees 
were flying pretty freely I put out a pan of cow 
feed, equal quantities of corn and oats ground. 
From one hive the bees used it freely. Next mill 
day I had the rye which I had saved, ground and 
placed by the corn and oats; they would use it but 
sparingly. I changed the position of the two pans 
and the bees followed the corn and oats wherever it 
was placed. Never having seen oats recommended I 
pounded some alone in an iron mortar, and renewed 
the experiment with corn, oat and rye meal, and 
wheat flour in four different pans; the oat pan had | 
ten bees in it where the others had one. 4 

A. W. KAYE. 

Pewee Valley, Ky., Feb. 14th, 1878. | 

Rye and oats, have long been recommend- | 
ed and used, as you will see by back vol- | 
umes, but it seems you have demonstrated 


that the bees greatly prefer the oats. | 
| 





CHAFF HIVES ; THE $25.00 OFFER. 

Novice, do you not put your “foot in it” when you | 
preach to them for offering premiums on the best 
honey, and then offera premium yourself for the | 
best chaff hive, instead of asking your readers to 
send in their views of different hives? J. DREW. 

Bunker Hill, Tll., Feb. Ist, 1878. 

_I fear you are right my friend, especially, | 
since the flood of plans that have been sent | 
in, showing so much labor both in invent- | 
ing, and writing descriptions. I have been | 
astonished at the inventive genius of our! 


peo le, and many of the plans are beautiful- 
y sketched. I only wish, my friends, I had 
started you at work on some worthier ob- 
ject. All the plans submitted, so far, have 
objections that I think worse than the one 
they have sought to remedy, and I feel sorry 
to tell you that I think the chaff hive, as we 
make it, the least trouble of all, because I 





| I had no trouble whatever. 


know some of you think my judgment at 
at fault in ‘the matter. One or two have 
| been displeased when I told them the ob- 
| jections to their plans, and one man has 
| written quite unkindly, because I would not 
| give him the $25.00. A great many have not 
| complied with the conditions, and several 
| have sent plans for removable upper stories ; 
| Others have introduced loose boards, and 
| still others, a great variety of side openers. 

Bear in mind that you have to take out 3 
or 4 frames anyway, and after this, it is 
about as easy to take out the remaining 
ones, as to fuss with any loose device, or ex- 
tra piece of furniture. A friend from Cali- 
fornia, sends us a very pretty little model, 


| filled with native raisins and figs. His long 


kind letter is almost worth the money, even 
though I can not approve of his chaff hive. 
Many of the plans I had thought of and 


| discarded some time ago. Many had over- 


looked the matter of propolis, altogether. 
Several have come so near it, that but a very 
small thing stands in the way, but this small 


| Simple item, I judge to be fatal to the whole. 


Please do not think unkindly, my friends, 
for I stated plainly, the conditions, that I 
must think well enough of the plan to adopt 
it. Whatever I adopt, you will all know 
through GLEANINGS, for I have no secrets 
in the world to be kept from you. One very 
desirable feature of the chaff hive as it is, is 
that we have a shoulder beyond the ends of 
the lower frames; that is, the upper story, 
is longer than the lower ones, and this is 
ny convenient in handling the lower ones. 

am somewhat inclined to think it impossi- 
ble to have a permanent two-story hive, 
more convenient than this, all things con- 
sidered. I regret that I can not pay you all, 
for your kind efforts in the matter. 


Tam glad some one has “gumption’’ enough to get 
material in good shape for section boxes, or racks, 
cut to a fraction and planed only on one side. 

J. W. BAYARD. 

Athens, Ohio, Feb. 4th, 1878. 


I commenced bee-keeping one year ago the 2ith of 


| Aug.; I found a swarm on a little cherry tree in my 


yard, which had hung there all night. I procured a 

ive and some comb and by feeding, kept them over 
winter. In the fall I bought 2 more and increased 
the 3 last summer, to 15. T made most of the swarms, 
although I had never seen it done, but had read of it. 


MARK HurpD, Chicago, IIL. 


KELLEY’S ISLAND. 


Have made some inquiries, but can not learn of 
anything being done, or application being made to 
raise queen bees here the coming season. If I do, I 
will post you. Cuas. CARPENTER. 

Kelley’s Island, O., Feb. 14th, 1878. 





Bees have been having a “big time” the past week; 
carrying flour from around the ventilator on top of 
the grist mill, some 20 rods away. it is the first time 
I ever knew them to do so in December. 

JAMES BOLIN. 


West Lodi, Ohio, Dee. 26th, 1877. 
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HOW BEES “EVAPORATE” THE WATER, FROM 
THIN HONEY. 

One morning in the month of Sept. as I was stand- 
ing about ten rods from my apiary, looking partly 
toward the sun, I noticed that most of the bees on 
their first flight in the morning (to a piece of buck- 
wheat) exuded a watery substance from their 
bodies. What wasit? Was it caused by the rapid 
accumulation of excrement in the working season, 
or was it water obtained from the honey in the 
ripening process? Although it may not be of prac- 
tical importance for us to know, yet it would add 
one more link to our kaowledge of the insect. My 
bees have been bringing in pollen from dandelion 
for the last four days, and are apparantly breeding 
considerably. F.C. WHITE. 

Euclid, Ohio, Dec. 28th. 1877. 

I feel assured it was the water they had 
by some means (doubtless well known to 
themselves) separated from the thin new- 
ly gathered honey, in the process of ripen- 
ing. On page 125, vol. 2, you will find an 
account of some experiments in the matter, 
while tlying bees in the green house. 





SIMPLICITY FEEDERS. 


Make your wooden feeders hot, pour melted par- 
affine into one, put another top of it, face to face, 
shake them until inside is coated—very nice. I made 
tops of frames same way 4 years ago—good feeders 
but clumsy frames. J. M. SHUCK. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. Ith, 1878. 


EQUALIZING STOCKS IN FEBRUARY. 


On going down cellar to look at my bees to-day, 
imagine my surprise at finding bees hanging out 
over the entrances of some hives in bunches from a 
handful to two quarts, like a warm July afternoon. 
I thought it would be a good time to divide and 
— Taking a two quart dipper, I dipped them 
off and poured them into the top of the hives of 
some weaker stocks; what do you think of the oper- 
ation? My bees are mostly in Lungstroth Simplici- 
ty hives, with chaff at the sides and on top. If the 
cellar were not dark they might swarm. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if, on looking, | should tind queen cells 
started. Chaff if rightly used is the greatest bee 
medicine known. : 

Last season was not a very extra one here; we had 
so much rain. One day, in particular, it rained very 
hard 6 hours without stopping. 1 had togo out three 
times and drag my hives up hill out of the water. 

As it was, they averaged about 75 lbs. each. Some 
sneak thieves stole 70 lbs. in frames one night; poor 
fellows, if it will do them any good [ll let them 
have it. “Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” RICHARD HYDE, 

Alderly, Wis., Feb. 4th, 1878. 

I have never tried mixing them, but I 
had bees cluster out of two hives when pla- 
ced on a shelf in the bee house, and cluster 
together. In the spring one was queenless, 
and several weeks after, I found two 
queens going along peaceably in the other 
hive. They may unite without trouble un- 
der such circumstances, but one of the 


queens is very likely to be ‘“balled”’ and | 


frequently, killed. 


WINTERING FIVE STOCKS IN ONE HIVE. 


I commenced last spring with 11 colonies of blacks 
and hybrids, and one colony from Dadant with im- 
ported mother. I transferred all combs, putting them 
into a uniform frame. I extracted 1100 Ibs, took 100 
Ibs. comb honey in sections, and increased to 30 
stocks, raised and introduced 28 young queens from 
imported mothers, and sold 6 to my neighbors. 

I had 22 swarms out fora fly (wintering in cellar) 
onthe 5th and found themin excellent condition. 
Found a good many dead bees on the bottom boards, 
but lots of eggs, larvee and sealed brood. 

I must tell you how I undertook to winter 5 


swarms in one hive. In Nov. I made a “long | 
idea’”’ hive and put a goodswarm in one end of it on | 


5 combs (my frames are 10x15 inside measurement) 
then put in a division board fitting “bee tight” (said 
division board had a very large hole cut through it, 


| and wire cloth tacked over it to prevent the bees 
| irom passing through), then another swarm placed 
in and so on, until the 5 were in one box. All were 
then covered over with blankets folded up, and over 
all, were laid wide boards. On examining them on 
| the 5th. I found that my “hive’’ had “sprung,” and. 
| let all the frames — off the rabbets and onto. 
| the bottom of the hive leaving a fine ayer every 
| way for the bees at each upper corner of the divis- 
| ion boards. To my surprise, I found every queen 
| alive, and broodin all stages in yy apartment. 
| Fearing to trust them until spring in that condition 
| I removed them to separate hives. Now Novice, 
| cannot we winter neuclus colonies on this plan? I 
| shall try it next winter. T. T. DELZELL. 
| Hersey,Mich. Feb. 11th, 1878. 
| You can winter colonies in that way, and 
| perhaps nuclei also; but itisa great deal 
jot trouble, as you have experienced, to put 
them all into one such hive; and then it is 
/a great deal of trouble to get them out into 
/some other kind of a hive when it comes 
|Spring, besides the risk of losing the 
|; queens. 
| 
' IT am glad to see you progressing some. Some 
| time ago, you recommended sugar alone for feed: 
| now you add flour which I know to be an improve- 
| ment. I have used starch for 20 years. 

I was troubled for some time by something dis~ 
turbing my hive at night; moving the blocks at the 
entrance, and the sawdust and coal ashes, that I 
} use instead of sawdust. I set a trap at last and 

caught a skunk, and have not been troubled since. 
Do skunks eat bees? 
| Would it answer to extract till the harvest begins 
| to fail, then feed back, for box honey? 
Would a little propolis injure wax? 
J. WINFIELD. Hubbard, Ohio, Dec. 2nd, 1877. 


You have, yourself, given us excellent 
evidence that skunks do eat bees, and 
other reports agree with your statement. 
If you can buy extracted honey for 10c, 
and sell your comb honey for 15, it will pay 
to feed it, but I think it will pay better, to 
have the honey stored in the section boxes 
at first, rather than take the trouble to ex- 
tract and feed back again. 

Propolis does no harm, for it is readily 
| Separated from the wax by melting, or with 
the wax extractor. 











Iam a victim of “blasted’’--“carelessness” in one 
respect, and “hopes” in another. The Jan. No. of 
| GLEANINGS came to hand all right, but [ lost it on 

the road home before I had opened it. That is 
| Wherein I ama victim of carelessness. Pray don't 
| draw any bad inferences, [I belong to the Murphys. 
My “hope” that was “blasted” was this: I built up a 
swarm last summer from about a pint of bees; they 
became quite strong, and I set them apart for the 
minister, intending to give it and all its proceeds 
and increase to the support of the minister (¢.r/ra), in. 
the future. Well, they filled nine frames (Prof. 

Cook's style of frame) and 1 was overjoyed at the 
| prospect; but, alas! one day, late in the fall, I n>- 
| ticed an unusual activity about two of my hives, too 
| much sol thought for “honest bees.’’ On looking 
| into matters I found the two had overpowered the 
hive in question, and had taken, not only most of the 
honey, but all the bees but about a teacupful, and 
they principally drones. [ put a stop to their opera- 
tions, and ina day or two afterward a rather weak 
swarm of Italians found there was something there 
that they would like, so [let them take the remain- 
der. Don’t accuse me of carelessness in this, for I 
had been out to that hive two days before und saw 
nothing wrong; they did it up in a hurry. 

1 have 6 left; they are doing well so far. The win- 
ter has been very warm, bees flying in all directions 
fora week atatime. My three Italian swarms are 
| out about an hour earlier than the blacks, every day 
| that they fly. B. RoBIsoN. 
Schell City, Mo., Feb. 2d, 1878. 


| Tam afraid my friend, that if your min- 
_ister should see this, he would reprove you 
|for using the term ‘blasted’’, as you have 
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done, and myself for publishing it, but as| 
it would spoil your story to leave it out, | 
and as we neither of us mean any harm by | 
it. (as the boy said of his dog when he bit 
folks) L hope we are excusable. I think it 
a grand. idea, to make your minister a | 
present of a bee-hive. The hive we gave | 
our minister made so much honey that he | 
gave some tothe rest of the clergy in our | 
town, and thus encouraged a union senti- | 
ment among them. It is true he did get 
stung one day so as to be kept from meet- | 
ing, but I never mention that part of his 
experience. ae | 








STILL LATER, ON THE $25.00 OFFER. 

Iam getting hives ready for another campaign. 
As I saw an article in GLEANINGS, “How not to make | 
them” (chaff hives), I thought I would tell you how I | 
have mine made, thinking I might perhaps learn 
how they ought to be done. The front and rear of 
the hive are double, with a three inch space between, 
for chaff. The upper story is permanent, and of the 
sume width as the lower. The frames of both stories 
are interchangeable, and all run from front to rear 
ot hive. The frames of the lower story hang ona 
rabbet or groove in the side of the hive, one inch 
wide, and % inch deep. The metal rabbet may be 
used without making an objectionable projection. 
The upper frames hang on a rabbet of the same 
depth, and the hive is long enough to admit of chaff 
cushions at the ends. 

The cushions may be moved back to make room to 
turn the frames diagonally to take them ouf, and 
when it is desirable to fill the lower story with | 
frames, a few may be removed by means of a vertic- | 
al groove in the sides of the upper story two inches 
wide and % inch deep, near one or both the ends, and 
opposite each other. 

The vacancy in the upper rabbet caused by the 
groove, is filled by a piece of wood of the right size. 
This may rest on the frames below or hang on the 
rabbet above, and to keep the bees from fastening 
this block it is covered by a piece of tin, cut in such 
a way as to protect the exposed parts. 

If a hive can not be made two stories so as to have 
the frames interchangeable, to be used to build up 
other stocks or to prepare them for winter, &c., I do 
not see that they are of any especial advantage, 
when we can have our surplus honey stored in sec- 
tion boxes, which are nicer to sell, as well as to keep. 

Milton, Pa. Wo. G. FOLLMER. 

The above comes nearest to solving the 

problem of any yet recived, but I would not 
want the vertical groove, nor the loose stick 
covered with tin; it would always be getting 
lost, if our boys had it, and they would push 
the frames along-and let them fall down that 
groove. The cushions, perhaps, may_ be 
nade to answer. They must not be made to 
lift out, for the bees would run over into 
their places, and then how would you get 
them out again? If there is a recess back of 
the cushion, a heavy colony would get over 
into it, and you would waste time in getting 
them out. If the cushion would shut up like 
a pair of bellows—there! I will tell you; we 
shall have to tack a piece of the enameled 
cloth to the top of the chaff cushion, and then 
to the side of the hive. This will allow the 
division board to move back and forth, and 
still prevent bees from ever getting back of 
it. But how about the ends of this strip of 
cloth? Candidly, I don’t know. 
_ Since the above was written, I have given 
it soine thought, and fear that propolis will 
spoil the working of all such machinery, in 
spite of us. Enameled cloth is the most se- 
cie from it, of anything I have seen. 











I have just been examining a double-story hive | 
with the frames all the same size and running the 
Same way, in both stories, with lower frames remov- | 


able by taking but a part of the upper frames out. 
It is accomplished by means of pins with a hollow 
underside of the projection of the top bar, and no 
rabbet in the hive. The top bar is 44in. short at each 
end, and the pins are % in diamater by 14 between 
centres. The ends of the top bar are only 4%in. wide. 
Mt. Zion, Ills. J. 8. HUGHES. 


Many such plans have been submitted. 
One objection is that the frames are at fixed 
distances from each other; when combs vary 
in thickness, even slightly, it is a serious ob- 
jection. The other is, that if one side of the 
comb is heavier than the other, which is of- 
ten the case, the comb will swing over against 
its neighbor. Nails or staples at the bottom 
have long been considered objectionable. 


[ have about 300 lbs. of honey in sections, for sale. 
We can get but about 2c here. If you can tell me 
where I can dispose of it to better advantage, you 
will confer a favor. Most of our honey in this sec- 
tion is unsold yet; it is principally fall honey. 


G. G. LARGE. 
Millersville, lls. Feb. 23rd ’78. 





We were so unfortunate as to lose one of our best 
stocks during the heavy snow storm. They smother- 
ed. They had sealed the cover tight, and the snow 
melted, afterward freezing and closing them up air 
tight. Such is bee-keeping! J. W. BARCLAY. 

South Oil City. Pa. Feb. 22nd ’78. 


I do not believe such a thing could happen, 
either to the Chaff or Simplicity hives, and 
I am inclined to think you mistaken as to 
the cause. IT always feel safe about the bees, 
when under a deep snow, 


I have twoswarms of beesin my cellar. Last week 
I transferred one, and vesterday the other, into mov- 
able comb hives, one similar to the American. Both 
swarms take to their new homes very contentedly. 
Both had brood in all stages. The work was done in 
a warm room. E. M. BALDWIN. 
Saratoga Spings, N. Y. Feb. 12th 1878. 


DRONE LAYER AND FERTILE QUEEN, BOTH IN 
ONE HIVE. 

As Mr. Vosberg and myself were once examining 
his bees, we each found a queen on adjoining frames. 
Upon looking closely we discovered the brood had a 
strange appearance; there were a few cells of work- 
er brood with seaied and unsealed drone brood scat- 
tered through each comb, and drones and young 
workers hatching, all from worker cells, such funny 
little drones! One queen was large and the other 
quite small; of course one was a drone layer. Both 
were in the hive long enough to hatch brood. There 
was but little honey. Now, Mr. Novice, if bees man- 
age their own business so well, why did they leave 
the drone brood and drone laying queen unmolested? 
Why did not the queens battle? 

One word in regard to extracted honey. Why are 
you looking for a method to keep it from candying? 
Why, take some warm biscuit and candied honey; 
“nuff ced.” I don’t want anything better. Educate 


the people to eat candied honey and see what will. 


become of grape sugar. J.J. SWARTWOUT. 

Union City, Mich., Feb. 6th, 1878. 

The small queen was the mother of the 
other, and the drone layer. She had passed 
her useful days, and was tolerated, as they 
usually are, mother and daughter, together. 


/I presume they depended on the queen to 


furnish the brood, and as she laid the eggs 
in worker cells, they thought they must be 
all right. 

[like candied honey with my hot biscuit, 
too, but unfortunately, but few others do. 
After a jarof honey has become candied 
solid, itis always rather slow sale. I also 
like grape sugar, on hot biscuit, and I am 
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not a bit frightened about its being unwhole- 
some when itis as nice and pure as that 
made by the Davenport Uo. 


My small bee business does well. Eight stocks 
last spring and a starved swarm that came to me in 
April or May, produced 65lbs. of beautiful thick 
honey and tweive swarms; making in all 20 stocks 
in good condition. JOHN FOTHERINGHAM. 

St. Mary’s Oat. Canada. 





EIGHT FRAME HIVES, AND ““TANGING”’ BEES. 

I think you will soon talk 8 frame Langstroth, for 

the brood chamber. 

ere isachance to make that fortune in a com- 
bined smoker and tanger. One day, last summer, as 
Iwas crossing the road with my Quinby in hand, I 
was accosted by an old “fogy”’ friend, who claims to 
have kept the “varmints,”’ ever since the time when 
Michigan wore her “baby clothes.” 

“How’s your bees getting on lately?” said he. 

“O they keep me quite busy,” I said. ‘You see, 
there is one swarm in that little ‘cedar,’ and another 
in that cherry, and I have just been raking one out 
of those blackberry bushes.”’ 

“Wal! that’s a big ‘skip’ hanging up there,” said 
me. “but what on airth is that machine you’ve got 
there?”’ 

“That is a ‘Quinby Smoker,’ sir,”’ and I pinched the 
bellows, while the pipe was quite close to the old 
man’s nose, 

“Lawks!”’ said he, “I thought it was some new 
fangled patent right, to ‘tang’ ’em down with when 
thev swarm.” 

What they call “tanging,”’ blowing horns, ringing 
bells, &c., is practiced by those who have their “bee 
education” handed down from one generation to an- 
other, and, who ridicule practical books upon any 
subject. It is amusing to hear the superstitious sto- 
ries they will tell about their bees. 

ALONZO BORDEN. 

South Lyon, Mich., Jan. 24th, ’78. 


I am already converted to& frames for 
the brood nest, or perhaps 7; but I would 
want my hives wide enough to contain a 
frame of sections at each side of the brood, 
and this would bring it just as we now 
make them. For wintering, we want just 7 
combs or less; we therefore replace the 
*frames of sections with chaff cushion divis- 
ion boards, until honey comes again the 
next season. It is, many times, very con- 
venient to have 10 brood frames in a 
single story, and for this reason, and the 
others mentioned, I would not make hives 
to hold less than 10 frames. 


Mv bees came through ali right last winter, altho’ 
we hada hard spring; many lost heavily. Mr. Aug- 
ustine lost 20, out of 24 swarms; he wintered on sum- 
mer stands; I wintered in house apiary, and increased 
by natural swarming, 3) per cent. I took 442% lbs. 
of honey from 4 swarms, comb and extracted. From 
one, I took 60 lbs. comb honey, and 84 Ibs. extracted, 
and it cast 4 swarms; all are doing well to date; they 
had no assistance from other hives. I bad 3 swarms, 
that showed signs of dysentery, after being confined 
two weeks in their hives; this was on the lth of 
November; two of them appear all right now; from 
the other one, the bees come out with their bodies 
very much distended; of course, I do not expect 
them to survive the winter. All the rest are “slick 
and slim” to date. 

Oh, See! what a height friend Novice has reached 
with his climbers, on the ladder. Now, Mr. N. when 
you get up to4or5thousand steps--say, won't we 
subse-ibers look very small down here? eh? 

M. RICHARDSON. 

Port Colborne, Canada, Jan. 15th, 1878. 

Four swarms, and 144 Ibs. honey, nearly 
half comb, is certainly pretty well, and I 
guess we shall have to admit that your lo- 
eality is good enough for anybody. Was 
that colony chaff packed, or in the house 
apiary? 


Friend R., whenever subscribers or any | 





cause else, makes me forget that [ am one 
of you, I hope the “‘ladder,” and the ‘‘climb- 
ers” too, will be taken away from me until 
I come to my senses again. I alvays want 
to be a bee-keeper, and when itis my turn 
to go into blasted hopes I want to be a 
“blasted hoper”’ too. =e 


I wrote you last summer, enquiring the best time 
to transfer bees from an old box hive to one of mov- 
able frames. Iam sorry I wrote anything about it, 
for [ have none to transfer. Some scamp carried off 
bees and hive, leaving me only the bottom board : 
that is my first “Blasted _ 4 

E. B. BLACKMAN, Hudson, O. Feb. 24, 1878 

Truly my friend, your prospects are not of 
the most encouraging nature; nothing but 
a “bottom board.”” We all tender our sym- 
pathy, I am sure, and if you lived near by, I 
do not know but we might tender something 
a little more substantial; but then, you 
have the ‘first principles” on which to build 
again. 





THE KOHLER PROCESS. 

I notice on page 4 of GLEANINGS, a reference to 
the Kohler process of getting queens purely fertil- 
ized. I would like to havea full explanation of the 
process, and your opinion in regard to it. 

Wa. C. Smita. Warsaw, Mo. Feb. 6th, 18738. 

The Kohler process was given in the Aug. 
No. of the A. i J. for 1868. It is substan- 
tially, keeping the young queen, with a sufli- 
cient number of drones, from flying, until so 
late in the afternoon that the common drones 
have all ceased flying. The hive or nucleus 
is then opened, and a teacupful of warm di- 
luted honey, poured, a little at a time, direct- 
ly on the cluster. This sets the workers cra- 
zy, and very soon the queen, drones and all, 
sally forth for a flight. If of the proper age, 
say from a week to ten days old, the queen 
is almost invariably fertilized within a half 
hour or less. The hive containing the bees, 
queen and drones, may be placed in a cel- 
lar, after the queen is 3 or 4 days old, and 
kept there until the age given above. I am 
inclined to think the plan has never been 
much used, because it is too ‘‘much machine- 
ry.’ You can readily start a young queen 
out to take her flight, by simply giving them 
the warm honey, as you can easily demon- 
strate. 

RABBETS WITH NOTCHES IN THEM. 

Prof. Cook objects to the metal cornered frames 
“because they slide about in the hive too easily.” It 
occurs to me that this objection can be entirely ob- 
viated by cutting small notches in the tin rabbets. 
These notches, too, would space the frames, so that 
all would hang at the exact distance apart which 
might be decided upon. ). CLUTEB. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 7th, 1878. 

Your idea has been very often advanced, 
but the objection is that we cannot slide 
the frames along when we wish. The great 
advantage of the metal rabbets, is that they 
allow the frames to be moved easily close 
up, or apart when handling them. Besides, 
the notches would prevent the frames hang- 
ing straight downward, and would not al- 
low of their being placed at any exact point 
chosen. I have‘never been troubled by the 
frames slipping about, after the bees had 
been at work long enough to fasten the 
combs with their slight attachments. Af- 
ter trying combs fixed at exact distances, 
for many years, I decidedly prefer them 
movable at pleasure. 
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FLORIDA; MOVING BEES IN HOT WEATHER, &¢. 
Soon after we came here, we. bought one colon y of 
bees, thinking to make a “small beginning,’ they 
had to be moved some distance and were nearly all 


smothered by the time they landed, but the owner | 


came along and without our complaining, said he 
would bear the loss, as it was too warm to move 
bees. We then engaged 4 first swarms; they will be 
coming in the latter part of Feb. or beginning of 
March, as bees commence swarming here about that 
time. Bees are very profitable here I think, unless 
honey comes in very slowly as they work some in 
every month; but I fear the moth will be the great- 
est trouble. Dragon flies are also very plenty here 
and our hot sunshine may melt combs down. 

Would like very much to see an article on Venti- 
lation adapted to “the South.” I think GLEANINGS 
greatly improved with its drawings, for you know 
there is nothing like “pictures” to make one under 


stand. . CLARA SLOUGH. 
Daytona, Florida, Jan. 18th, '78. 
The Simplicity hive moved forward on its 
bottom board, will give you all the ventila- 


tion you need, I think. We shipped bees | 
last summer, in the very hottest part of the | 


season, in these hives, by tacking wire cloth 
both on the top and bottom, giving them a 
constant draft through the hive. Where wire 
cloth was put only over the top and en- 
trance of the old style L. hive, the comb 
melted, and the bees were drowned in liquid 
honey. Another item in favor of the light 
plain Simplicity form of L. hives. 





TRIALS OF ADVERTISERS. 


I think I must tell you the result of my adverti- 
sing. I paid you and Newman $8.20 and sold two 
swarms of bees. One of them I sent with my horse 
and wagon 53; miles, and after 3 days, received a 
postal saying that I must prepay the freight or they 
would not be shipped. >I had to send my boy 
again through the mud, for muddy it was, and most 


fearfully so. Considering this, with all the corres- | 


pondence I have had to answer, you may guess how 
much I made. ALBERT POTTER. 
Eureka, Wis., Dec. 8th, 1878. 


You have proven pretty conclusively, 
friend P., that it does not pay to advertise 
bees in the fall; but if you were to offer them 
in the spring, after safely wintering them, 
think you would make many more sales, 
even if you charged much hishér prices. 


In the fall of ’76 I put up 40 swarms of bees. At 
the commencement of the honey season of ’77, I was 
reduced to 16 swarms in not very good condition. I 
considered myself in the company of “Blasted 
Hopes” but did hate to give up and be placed there, 
0 I said nothing end let my subscription expire 
with the June No. But fortune has favored my ef- 
forts and from my 16 swarms, I had. at the close of 
the honey season, 85 swarms in good condition, with 
1500 Ibs. of extracted, and 100 Ibs. comb honey. I 


found quick sale at from 9 to i2c per Ib. for the ex- | 


tracted, L. WEBSTER. 


Winneconne, Wis., Jan. 14th, 1878. 


Ihave been keeping bees for more than 40 years, 
and have used every hive of any note that has been 
manufactured, commencing with the patent hives 
about 1840, at which time I purchased my first indi- 
Vidual right from a Major Roberts, of Kentucky, 
which hive cost me $57.50—a bee peepee ane ty 
bill, $50.00—painter and glazier, $2.50, and right $5.00. 
| may safely say that $2000.00 is about the amount I 
have invested in patented bee hives. IT was then liv- 
ing in Richmond, Va., and came to this part of Va. 
to go into the business largely. I was unfortu- 
nate in my location and became rather disgusted. 

A. 8. MADDOX. 

Cleek’s Mill, Bath Co., Va., Jan. 22d, "78. 

HONEY THAT CANDIES AS FAST AS GATHERED, AND 
BEES AND PEACHES. 

T send you a sample of honey which my bees pro- 

duced last season. The sugar was grained in the 





days. The piece that is capped is a fair sample of all 
our surplus this year, except that much of it is 
grained. I think it impossible the bees stole sugar, 
as we are 2 and 3 miles from any store. Bees worked 
on peaches considerably and we had a great deal of 
honey dew. If you can tell what is wrong please do 
| 80. By the way, do bees ever puncture the skin of 
peaches or grapes? or do they work where other in- 
sects have commenced? Some peach growers about 
us set traps and destroy a great many bees because 
they work on their peaches. From my own observa- 
tion I fail to catch them breaking the skin, but they 
| hunt round till they find a hole or crack in it. 

In making your candy with flour, do you use fine 
| flour, or wheat meal, or graham? Would it not be 
good policy to put in a frame of candy about the last 
of March to stimulate brood rearing, so as to be 
ready for apple bloom? . D. HINDs. 

Townsend, Mass., Jan. 22d, 1878. 

It is candied honey, of some kind, without 
any question. It resembles, when seen in 
the cells, grape sugar; and it is quite 
probable that it is a kind of grape sug- 
ar_ produced ef fruit, or perhaps by 
_aphides. Several letters received of late, 
seem to indicate that this form of grape 

sugar, is _ common, during some sea- 
| sons. All honey, it should be remembered, 
is the greater part of it, grape sugar, and it 
is this that makes honey candy. The grape 
sugar of commerce, will often turn solid in 
24 hours after the bees have placed it in the 
cells, but this does no harm, for they can 
use it about as readily one way as the other. 

I think bees rarely puncture ero ne but 
I have no doubt they would, if they learned 
| how; the Italians are quite equal to the 
task. If your neighbors get an idea the 
| bees are injuring the peaches I would pay 
'them for the damage done, or remove the 
bees. Such matters can almost always be 
arranged pleasantly. 
| We have tried different kinds of flour, but 
| Reeces the common white flour for candy. 

“4E 2 . 
| The flour candy will start brood rearing at 
|almost any time, and we shall give it a 
| thorough test this spring. 

In Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, 1878, page 7, you ask 
concerning experience in wintering with aster hon- 
ey. We have found that it will always candy very 
soon, and when granulated after extracting makes a 
beautiful and very palatable honey. The grains 
are sometimes so fine that it is soft like butter. It 
makes poor winter food because there is not time, 
after gathering, for it to ripen well. Where aster 
abounds, large amounts of it may be gathered by 
furnishing empty comb or fdn. to receive it and re- 
placing full combs of summer honey put away du- 
ring the aster season. Thus, large amounts of aster 
honey may be gotten and good wintering secured. 

AMES W. SHEARER, Liberty Corner, N. J. 


| 
| 





| JT extracted from 7 young swarms last season, 580 
Ibs. 1 extracted none after Oct. 18th. They gath- 
ered plenty for winter, after that time. Bees are 
now bringing pollen. I have, for the last two 
months, been making hives and transferring from 
log gums to L. hives. Bees are very rich. I have 
over 100 more. to transfer this winter; our swarming 
season comes in March and April. 


R. DEVENPORT. 
Richland Spring, Texas, Jan. 20th, ’78. 


MARTINS AND BEE MARTINS. 


Protect the martins that come from the South, 
they will not harm bees or anything else. They 
come in spring and leave in the fall. I have three 
martin houses. There is a bee martin that comes in 
the spring that does not build in boxes like the other 
martins, and kills thousands of bees if left alone; 
they sit on fences and trees near where the bees 
have their crossing and catch them, and then light 
on the fence again, and will stay around the apiary 





the whole season. I frighten them away by shoot- 


new comb that is partly filled, when I took it out, | ing at them with powder two or three times a day. 
und it was built in where I left a vacant place 2 or 3 | 


JOHN BOERSTLER, Gilead, Ls. 
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not a bit frightened about its being unwhole- 
some when itis as nice and pure as that 
made by the Davenport Uo. 


My small bee business does well. Eight stocks 
last spring and a starved swarm that came to me in 
April or May, produced 65lbs. of beautiful thick 
honey and twelve swarms; making in all 20 stocks 
in good condition. JOHN FOTHERINGHAM. 

St. Mary’s Oat. Canada. 





EIGHT FRAME AIVES, AND ‘“*TANGING”’ BEES. 

I think you will soon talk 8 frame Langstroth, for 

the brood chamber. 

ere isa chance to make that fortune in a com- 
bined smoker and tanger. One day, last summer, as 
Iwas crossing the road with my Quinby in hand, I 
was accosted by an old “fogy”’ friend, who claims to 
have kept the “varmints,”’ ever since the time when 
Michigan wore her “baby clothes.” 

“How’s your bees getting on lately?” said he. 

“O they keep me quite busy,” I said. “You see, 
there is one swarm in that little ‘cedar,’ and another 
in that cherry, and I have just been raking one out 
of those blackberry bushes.’’ 

“Wal! that’s a big ‘skip’ hanging up there,” said 
me. “but what on airth is that machine you’ve got 
there?” 

“That is a ‘Quinby Smoker,’ sir,” and I pinched the 
bellows, while the pipe was quite close to the old 
man’s nose. 

“Lawks!” said he, “I thought it was some new 
fangled patent right, to ‘tang’ ’em down with when 
thev swarm.” 

What they call “tanging,’’ blowing horns, ringing 
bells, &c., is practiced by those who have their “bee 
education” handed down from one generation to an- 
other, and, who ridicule mag y books upon any 
subject. It is amusing to hear the superstitious sto- 
ries they will tell about their bees. 

ALONZO BORDEN. 

South Lyon, Mich., Jan. 24th, ’78. 


I am already converted to& frames for 
the brood nest, or perhaps 7; but I would 
want my hives wide enough to contain a 
fraine of sections at each side of the brood, 
and this would bring it just as we now 
make them. For wintering, we want just 7 
combs or less; we therefore replace the 
»frames of sections with chaff cushion divis- 
ion boards, until honey comes again the 
next season. It is, many times, very con- 
venient to have 10 brood frames in a 
single story, and for this reason, and the 
others mentioned, I would not make hives 
to hold less than 10 frames. 





Mv bees came through ali right last winter, altho’ 
we hada hard spring; many lost heavily. Mr. Aug- 
ustine lost 20, out of 24 swarms; he wintered on sum- 
mer stands; I wintered in house apiary, and increased 
by natural swarming, 3) per cent. I took 442% lbs. 
of honey from 4 swarms, comb and extracted. From 
one, [ took 60 lbs. comb honey, and 84 lbs. extracted, 
and it cast 4 swarms; all are doing well to date; they 
had no assistance from other hives. I bad 3 swarms, 
that showed signs of dysentery, after being confined 
two weeks in their hives; this was on the lith of 
November; two of them appear all right now; from 
the other one, the bees come out with their bodies 
very much distended; of course, I do not expect 
them to survive the winter. All the rest are “slick 
and slim” to date. 

Oh, See! what a height friend Novice has reached 
with his climbers, on the ladder. Now, Mr. N. when 
you get up to4or5thousand steps--say, won't we 
subse-ibers look very small down here? eh? 

M. RICHARDSON. 

Port Colborne, Canada, Jan. 15th, 1878. 


Four swarms, and 144 lbs. agrantf nearly 
half comb, is certainly pretty well, and I 
guess we shall have to admit that your lo- 
eality is good enough for anybody. Was 


that colony chaff packed, or in the house | 


apiary? 


Friend R., whenever subscribers or any : 





cause else, makes me forget that I am one 
of you, I hope the “ladder,” and the ‘“‘climb- 
ers”’ too, will be taken away from me until 
I come to my senses again. I always want 
to be a bee-Keeper, and when it is my turn 
to go into blasted hopes I want to be a 
“blasted hoper” too. 


I wrote you last summer, enquiring the best time 
to transfer bees from an old box hive to one of mov- 
able frames. Iam sorry I wrote anything about it, 
for | have none to transfer. Some scamp carried off 
bees and hive, leaving me only the bottom board ; 
that is my first “Blasted Hope.” 

E. B. BLACKMAN, Hudson, O. Feb. 2d, 1878 

Truly my friend, your prospects are not of 
the most encouraging nature; nothing but 
a “bottom board.”’ We all tender our sym- 
pathy, I am sure, and if you lived near by, I 
do not know but we might tender something 
a little more substantial ; but then, you 
have the “‘first principles” on which to build 
again. 





THE KOHLER PROCESS. 

I notice on page 4of GLEANINGS, a reference to 
the Kohler process of getting queens purely fertil- 
ized. I would like to havea full explanation of the 
process, and your opinion in regard to it. 

Wo. C. Smita. Warsaw, Mo. Feb. 6th, 1878. 

The Kohler process was given in the Aug. 
No. of the A. B. J. for 1868. It is substan- 
tially, keeping the young queen, with a sufti- 
cient number of drones, from flying, until so 
late in the afternoon that the common drones 
have all ceased flying. The hive or nucleus 
is then opened, and a teacupful of warm di- 
luted honey, poured, a little at a time, direct- 
ly on the cluster. This sets the workers ecra- 
zy, and very soon the queen, drones and all, 
sally forth for a flight. If of the proper age, 
say from a week to ten days old, the queen 
is almost invariably fertilized within a half 
hour or less. The hive containing the bees, 
queen and drones, may be placed in a cel- 
lar, after the queen is 3 or 4 days old, and 
kept there until the age given above. I am 
inclined to think the plan has never been 
much used, because it is too ‘*much machine- 
ry.” You can readily start a young queen 
out to take her flight, by simply giving them 
the warm honey, as you can easily demon- 
strate. 





RABBETS WITH NOTCHES IN THEM. 

Prof. Cook objects to the metal cornered frames 
“because they slide about in the hive too easily.” It 
occurs to me that this objection can be entirely ob- 
viated by cutting small notches in the tin rabbets. 
These notches, too, would space the frames, so that 
all would hang at the exact distance apart which 
might be decided upon. ). CLUTE. 

Keokuk, Iowa, Feb. 7th, 1878. 

Your idea has been very often advanced, 
but the objection is that we cannot slide 
the frames along when we wish. The great 
advantage of the metal rabbets, is that they 
allow the frames to be moved easily close 
up, or apart when handling them. Besides, 
the notches would prevent the frames hang- 
ing straight downward, and would not al- 
low of their being placed at any exact point 
chosen. I have‘never been troubled by the 
frames slipping about, after the bees had 
been at work long enough to fasten the 


combs with their slight attachments. Af- 
ter trying combs fixed at exact distances, 
for many years, I decidedly prefer them 
movable at pleasure. 
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FLORIDA; MOVING BEES IN HOT WEATHER, &¢, 


Soon after we came here, we. bought one colony of 
bees, thinking to make a “small beginning;”’ they 
had to be moved some distance and were nearly all 
smothered by the time they landed, but the owner 
came along and without our complaining, said he 
would bear the loss, as it was too warm to move 
bees. We then engaged 4 first swarms; they will be 
coming in the latter part of Feb. or beginning of 
March, as bees commence swarming here about that 
time. Bees are very profitable here I think, unless 
honey comes in very slowly as they work some in 
every month; but I fear the moth will be the great- 


est trouble. Dragon flies are also very plenty here | 


and our hot sunshine may melt combs down. 
Would like very much to see an article on Venti- 
lation adapted to “the South.” I think GLEANINGS 


greatly improved with its drawings, for you know | 


there is nothing like “pictures” to make one under- 


stand. . CLARA SLOUGH. 
Daytona, Florida, Jan. 18th, ’78. 


The Simplicity hive moved forward on its | 


bottom board, will give you all the ventila- 
tion you need, I think. We shipped bees 


last summer, in the very hottest part of the | 


season, in these hives, by tacking wire cloth 
both on the top and bottom, giving them a 
constant draft through the hive. Where wire 
cloth was put only over the top and en- 


trance of the old style L. hive, the comb | 


melted, and the bees were drowned in liquid 
honey. Another item in favor of the light 
plain Simplicity form of L. hives. 


TRIALS OF ADVERTISERS. 


I think I must tell you the result of my adverti- 
sing. I paid you and Newman $8.20 and sold two 
swarms of bees. One of them I sent with my horse 
and wagon £3 miles, and after 3 days, received a 
postal saying that I must prepay the freight or they 
would not be shipped. So I had to send my boy 
again through the mud, for muddy it was, and most 
fearfully so. Considering this, with all the corres- 
pondence I have had to answer, you may guess how 
much I made. ALBERT POTTER. 

Eureka, Wis., Dec. 8th, 1878. 

You have proven pretty conclusively, 
friend P., that it does not pay to advertise 
bees in the fall; but if you were to offer them 
in the spring, after safely wintering them, I 
think you would make ered more sales, 
even if you charged much higher prices. 


In the fall of "76 I put up 40 swarms of bees. At 
the commencement of the honey season of "77, I was 
reduced to 16 swarms in not very good condition. I 
considered myself in the company of “Blasted 
Hopes” but did hate to give up and be placed there, 
so I said nothing and let my subscription expire 
with the June No. But fortune has favored my ef- 
forts and from my 16 swarms, I had, at the close of 
the honey season, 85 swarms in good condition, with 
1500 lbs. of extracted, and 100 Ibs. comb honey. I 


found quick sale at from 9 to i2e¢ per Ib. for the ex- | 


tracted, L. WEBSTER. 
Winneconne, Wis., Jan. 14th, 1878. 





Ihave been keeping bees for more than 40 years, 
and have used every hive of any note that has been 
manufactured, commencing with the patent hives 
about 1840, at which time I purchased my first indi- 
vidual right from a Major Roberts, of Kentucky, 
which hive cost me $57.50—a bee palace—carpenter’s 
bill, $50.00—painter and glazier, $2.50, and right $5.00. 
I may safely say that $2000.00 is about the amount I 
have invested in patented bee hives. I was then liv- 
ing in Richmond, Va., and came to this part of Va. 
to go into the business largely. I was unfortu- 
nate in my location and became rather disgusted. 

A. 8S. MADDOX. 

Cleek’s Mill, Bath Co., Va., Jan. 22d, "78. 


HONEY THAT CANDIES AS FAST AS GATHERED, AND 
BEES AND PEACHES. 


I send you a sample of honey which my bees pro- 
uced last season. The sugar was grained in the 








| days. The piece that is capped is a fair sample of all 
; our surplus this year, except that much of it is 
| grained. I think it impossible the bees stole sugar, 


jj | 88 We are 2 and 3 miles from eny store. Bees worked 


|on peaches considerably and we had a great deal of 
| honey dew. If you can tell what is wrong please do 
| so. By the way, do bees ever puncture the skin of 
peaches or grapes? or do they work where other in- 
sects have ccmmenced? Some peach growers about 
us set traps and destroy a great many bees because 
they work on their peaches. From my own observa- 
| tion I fail to catch them breaking the skin, but they 
‘hunt round till they find a hole or crack in it. 

| In making your candy with flour, do you use fine 
| flour, or wheat meal, or graham? Would it not be 
| good policy to put in a frame of candy about the last 
of March to stimulate brood rearing, so as to be 
ready for aprle vloom? W. D. HINDs. 

Townsend, Mass., Jan. 22d, 1878. 

It is candied honey, of some kind, without 
any question. It resembles, when seen in 
the cells, grape sugar; and it is quite 
probable that it is a kind of grape sug- 
ar_ produced by fruit, or perhaps by 
aphides. Several letters received of late, 
seem to indicate that this form of grape 
sugar, is em common, during some sea- 
sons. All honey, it should be remembered, 
is the greater aa of it, grape sugar, and it 
is this that makes honey candy. The grape 
sugar of commerce, will often turn solid in 
24 hours after the bees have placed it in the 
cells, but this does no harm, for they can 
use it about as readily one way as the other. 

I think bees rarely puncture peaches, but 
I have no doubt they would, if they learned 
how; the Italians are quite equal to the 
task. If your neighbors get an idea the 
/ bees are injuring the peaches I would pay 
| them for the damage done, or remove the 
| bees. Such matters can almost always be 
| arranged pleasantly, : 
| We have tried different kinds of flour, but 
| prefer the common white flour for candy. 
| The flour candy will start brood rearing at 
almost any time, and we shall give it a 
thorough test this spring. 

In Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, 1878, page 7, you ask 
concerning experience in wintering with aster hon- 
ey. We have found that it will always candy very 
soon, and when granulated after extracting makes a 
beautiful and very palatable honey. The grains 
are sometimes so fine that it is soft like butter. It 
makes poor winter food because there is not time, 
after gathering, for it to ripen well. Where aster 
abounds, large amounts of it may be gathered by 
furnishing empty comb or fdn. to receive it and re- 
placing full combs of summer honey put away du- 
ring the aster season. Thus, large amounts of aster 
honey may be gotten and good wintering secured. 

AMES W. SHEARER, Liberty Corner, N. J. 








I extracted from 7 young swarms last season, 580 
Ibs. I extracted none after Oct. 18th. They gath- 
ered plenty for winter, after that time. Bees are 
now bringing pollen. I have, for the last two 
months, been making hives and transferring from 
log gums to L. hives. Bees are very rich. I have 
over 100 more. to transfer this winter; our swarming 
season comes'in March and April. 

R. DEVENPORT. 

Richland Spring, Texas, Jan. 20th, ’78. 


MARTINS AND BEE MARTINS. 


Protect the martins that come from the South, 
they will not harm bees or anything else. They 
come in spring and leave in the fall. I have three 
martin houses. There is a bee martin that comes in 
| the spring that does not build in boxes like the other 
| martins, and kills thousands of bees if left alone; 
they sit on fences and trees near where the bees 
have their crossing and catch them, and then light 
on the fence again, and will stay around the apiary 
the whole season. I frighten them away by shoot- 





hew comb that is partly_filled, when I took it out, | ing at them with powder two or three times a day. 


und it was built in where I left a vacant place 2 or3 | 





JOHN BOERSTLER, Gilead, Ils, 
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THIEVES. 

The thieves had been at work at my bees, the first 
ot Nov. I then put half of my 30 stocks in cellar, 
the other 151 packed with hay in boxes thinking 
they would be safe in that way. All appeared to be 
right for two or three weeks, but one day the bees 
were fiying in and out of one box. On examination 
I found it all open, half the covers gone from some 
and a half dozen others disturbed more or less. That 
made me sick; I did not know what to do for I did 
not want to put them all in the cellar after I had 
been to the trouble and expense to pack them up, 
so I fixed them up, nailed down some of the covers 
and piled cord wood and lumber on the other, and 
thought perhaps they would not come again, as they 
had such bad luck in getting honey; but the next 
morning as I went to the door I looked out on the 
yard and, lo! and behold there was a hive lifted out of 
a box 4 feet high standing on the ss, with half the 
covers out scattered around; one heavy comb stand- 
ing beside a tree and indications of a contest with 
the bees which probably drove them off before they 
got ready togo. It wasa sickening sight to see my 
pets slaughtered in that way after my hard wor 
and anxious watching. I found some frames and 
cover on a vacant lot a quarter of a mile away. Iam 
satisfied who the thief is but can not get proof, so I 
shall have to content myself by fortifying my prem- 
ises with telegraph wires around and through in ev- 
ery direction attached to an alarm. They had better 
get out of the way of the old musket for I shall shoot. 

N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 25th, 1877. 

It is really too bad, friend P., and it is 
hard to imagine how anybody can be so de- 
praved; I can not think they realize what 
they are doing. For the good of communi- 
ty, and for the sake of setting an example 
before others, I would advise punishing such 
offenders, to the full extent of the law, when 
found out. A tall tight board fence, adjoin- 
ing your dwelling, will be more efficient than 
your wires, and will save bees by keeping 
off the cold winds, as well as thieves. 


I have 30 colonies, a few of which are pure Italians, 
2 blacks and the rest hybrids. We had a poor season, 
scarcely any natural swarms issuing. The blacks 
gathered very little honey above their winter sup- 
plies. My largest yield was 8) lbs. from an old stock 
of pure Italians, and 15 lbs. from a swarm of Italians. 
My 2 blacks furnished me “‘nix.”’ 

Geo. B. REPLOGLE. 
Unionville, lowa, Dee. 17th, 1877. 


HURRAH! FOR THE FLOATING APIARY. 

I am busy fitting out 2 large flat boats 100 feet long 
and 22 feet wide for Mr. Perrine & Grabbe, tu accom- 
modate 1000 or more bee hives, to Operate on the 
Mississippi river, leaving here soon after the swarm- 
ing season is over, in April, and when the first bloom 
has passed away from the willow and tallow trees, 
they will move about 200 miles and lay up 10 or 2 
days, just as the various blooms may open, up to St. 
Paul. The running will be done at night. Two 
large bee boats and a steamboat for towing is rather 
a costly experiment as well as a novel one. I believe 
the idea is taken from the ancient Repptans who 
floated their bees on rafts on the river Nile. 

EDWARD NOTLEE. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 28th, 1878. 


CAGING LAYING QUEENS. 

How long can TI cage a queen in honey season with- 
out injury to her, in or out of acolony? IL bought 4 
colonies last spring in box hives. I divided one in 
transferring it; the one that had no queen made 
more honey than any other stand, and it is the heav- 
iest now. ROBERT BUTLER. 

Lewisville, Ind., Jan. 30th, 1878. 

I presume you could cage a queen all sum- 
mer, Without doing her any particular inju- 
ry, if she were among the bees where they 
could take care of her. It would be a loss 
however, for she would better be somewhere, 
laying eggs. Your queenless colony, prob- 
ably reared a queen very soon, and that was 
why it prospered.. Caging the queen may 








sometimes give a temporary increase in hon- 
ey, but it must be a losing business in the 
end, if one cares to increase in bees as well 
as honey. 





Will the duck you use to cover the frames, answer 
in place of a “honey bc ** upon which to place 
boxes for comb honey? W. N. TRIMBLE. 

Concord, Mo., Jan. 7th, 1878. 

It might be so used, but as you would 
have to cut holes through it for the bees, it 
would be spoiled, which would make it 
more expensive than strips of wood. If you 
must use boxes, put them right on the 
frames. If you object to that way, make a 
honey board by nailing some long thin 
strips (such as we use for section boxes) 
placed + inch apart, to proper cleats at. 
each end. This will be light, and will allow 
the bees to get very close to the brood. 
Would you not better adopt the section 
boxes, letting the bottom bars of the 2 inch 
frames that hold them, form the honey 
board when the boxes are on, and the en- 
tire sheet of duck, the covering for frames 
when they are off? 





COMBS CROSSWISE. 

Icommenced bee-keeping last season, procuring 
two swarms of blacks and putting them in common 
box hives with movable frames. Aug. 16th, one hive 
sent outa swarm, which speedily filled their new 
home, but to my dismay, instead of following the 
comb guides they built right across them so that t 
am unable to get in to see what they are about. Can 
you tell me the cause of their doing thus? and what 
am [ to do about it? H. M. TAYLor. 

Parsons, Kan., Jan. 25th, 1878. 

You should always watch a new swarm 
when put into an empty hive, my friend, 
and not let them build crosswise. Had you 
given them a couple of good combs fora 
pattern, they would probably have gone all 
right, or had you simply elevated the back 
end of the hive, it would most likely have 
started them straight. If we finda swarm 
going wrong, we can twist the combs right 
with the fingers, in a very few minutes; as 
it is, you have a job of transferring on hand. 
If you cannot get out one comb in tolerable 
shape, cut along the sides with your honey 
knife, and then turn the hive over on the 
top of another one. Lift the hive from the 
frames, and you can then easily cut out the 
combs and put them in straight. After you 
have finished, you will probably conclude it 
is the best way, to make the bees build them 
right in the first place. 





PUTTING AN UPPER STORY ON ‘* PATENT HIVES.” 

I have 8 hybrid swarms, 5 in Buckeye hives, the 
other 3 in Hazen’s Non-Swarmers. Do you think it 
would pay me to get the 2-story Simplicity or chaif 
hive? IJ have to winter on the summer stand. | 
got but about 60 lbs. from the Non-Swarmers. From 
the Buckeyes 0. If I would take off the top of the 
B. hive, | could probably fix on an upper story Sim- 
plicity hive (with section boxes) so as to answer tol- 
erably well. It would of course be a troublesome 
job and no very tight fit. Henry KELLER. 

Wrichtsville, Pa., Feb. 6th, 1878. 

I do not know that either the Simplicity 
or chaff hive, would give you any more hon- 
ey than those you have, so far as the hives 
are concerned, but they are so much simpler 
to manage, you would probably take better 
care of your bees. I have tried paring up- 
ver stories on odd shaped hives, but think it 
ess trouble in the end, to transfer them. 
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_ fur Bone. 


Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.—Matt. 5; 23, 24. 


FPIUHERE is one portion of the text above, 
“A that I would call attention to; it does 
= not say, if you remember you have 
ought against your brother, but it says, “if 
thy brother hath ought against thee.” 

A pleasant letter from one of our readers, 
speaking of the Home papers, contains the 
following: 

I can’t deal with men as you want me to do. Ifa 
mun deals honestly with me, I'll do the same by him, 
and with everybody, but if a man willfully cheats me 
out of my just rights andIcan by any means get 





back what is rightfully my own, I'l! do it, but 1 want | 


no more from him than is my own. If one man 
cheats me, I will not cheat another to make it up. If 
aman hits me on one cheek, I'll give him one on his 
if lean. 1 know you try to teach a different spirit 
from that, but I can’t agree with you there. 

As the writer is a jolly good natured sort 
of a fellow,I presume he gets along very 
well with his code of morals, more es- 
pecially, as he is generous and liberal heart- 
ed. We will suppose that he is so fair, in 
all his dealings, that he could be trusted to 
take just what is right, and no more; are 
you sure his neighbors would all agree with 
him in respect, of what is right? of course 
they would not, and then, the thing for 
them to do, is to watch for an opportunity, 
and fix it according to theiy ideas of what it 
should be. Our friend might take the very 
common attitude, saying, 

“All right! let them drive on; they are 
welcome to all they can get. The one that 
gets ahead the farthest, is the best fellow.” 

This state of affairs does;very well for 
awhile, but the narrow line between sharp 
dealing and downright theft is soon ap- 
proached, and pretty soon one party steals— 
they always call it by some soiter nanie. at 
aa times—from the other. Perhaps it is 
in such shape that you can not well prove it, 
and therefore the only way you have left, is 
to steal back. Soon somebody gets into a 
lawsuit, and very likely into jail. Worse 
than all, many times the one who is Jeast 
guilty, gets into jail. The reason is, that 


the officers of the law, are often of that class | 


who hate those who hate them, and love 
those who love them, as we had it in our 
text last month. If the offender has, at 
some time, done them a service, they screen 
him, but if he has wronged them in some 
way, in times past, he is now in their power, 
and they can easily make matters ‘square.’ 

Do you say that a man ought to be ashamed 
of himself, who would thus abuse his priv- 
ileges and station? Perhaps he would not 
state it in quite that light. Put it this way; 
“Tam sure that man is a bad man, from the 
way he treated me when we had that trouble 
years ago, and I believe itis right, and my 
duty, to have him punished.’ If the offend- 
er was a personal friend, the reasoning for 
the same offence, might be, ‘Appearances 
are rather against this man, it is true, but 


he is a very bad man, for he showed such an 
excellent (?) spirit, when appearances were 
against me, several years ago.” 

I need hardly say that an officer of the 
law, should be entirely free from all such 
feeling, but I tell you it is a very difficult 
matter, to divest one’s self of all tendency 
to favor those who have favored us, and vice 
versa. I know of no other way of doing it, 
than to cultivate a spirit of loving our ene- 
nies, and doing good to those who hate us. 
I sHppoee our Saviour knew just how much 
we lacked in this direction, when he gave 
this advice, and that he intended it as a cor- 
rective of the natural tendency to love none 
but our friends. 

When I was a boy, I was very bashful 
and awkward, and it seemed to me I was 
always, when in public, making one awk- 
ward blunder’ or another. If I went to 
‘hotel, I was afraid I would not doevery- 





| thing just as other folks did, and if any- 
| body laughed at me because I was not post- 
'ed in the general usages of society, the 
| matter used to weigh on my sensitive spirit 
to such an pon Betray could hardly sleep the 
night afterward. It has just occurred to 
'me that my antipathy to Conventions may 
be, a gy yart of it, owing to this very 
‘cowardly feeling that I may make some 
/great blunder, and be laughed at for my 
ignorance. If this is the case, perhaps the 
very best thing Ican do, is togo and be 
laughed at. This would perhaps be the 
| readiest means of curing me of that foolish 
| pride that prevents me from being willing 
| to be laughed at; supposing, of course, 
| that I might be able to do some good by 
| going. Well, when I vesa bashful boy I 
ag at a hotel, and when I went to pay 
| the bill, I offered the money to the hostler; 
i scmebody laughed at me and told me to go 
ito the landlord. Frightened out of my 
wits, almost, at the «awful blunder I had 
made, I went to the landlord. who, seeing 
how excessively rustic I wes in my ways 
and manners, charged me at least double 
the usual price. My brother censured me 
for paying svch an exorbitant bill, then 
told the Sends where we were visiting, 
about my going to the hestler; and al- 
together, wes just about as miserable 
during the visit as I well could be. I 
declared mentally, I would go way off in 
the woods and ave alone, where none in 
human shape could laugh and jeer at my 
“unfortunate and awkward mishaps. Can 
he: think how I thanked a kind friend who 
iad much experience in the world, for tell- 
ing me kindly it was no matter at all, and 
that anyone might have made ihe same mis- 
take? How my childish heart clung to him, 
end remembered it for years afterward. 
Now about the landlord who took my hard 
earned half. dollars. I made up my mind 
that if I could ever cheat him, oh! would it 
not be sweet, to take that money back with 
/ compound interest! I remembered him full 
well, and many times did I mentally plan 
some way of cheating him back. 
The opportunity came; years afterward, 
he came into my store, and asked if I could 
i puta mainspring in his watch right away. 














he was provoked to it, and I can not think | It is a long lane that has no turning, thought 
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I, and when examination revealed that his 
watch had not broken the spring after all, 
but simply a pin that would be worth about 
a dime, I felt almost as if the chance given 
were providential. He called for his watch, 
and took out his money. The good and bad 
angel were debating the matter. 

“What a fool you are,” said one. ‘You 
told him the price would be $1.50, and he 
expects to pay it. There is nothing wrong 
in your taking it, in any case.” 

‘You are thinking of taking money for 
which you have rendered no fair equiva- 
lent,” said the other. ‘If he cheated you in 
times past, it rests between him and his 
God; do not stain your soul, by doing what 
has even the appearance of evil.” 

I looked at him while the conflict was go- 
ing on. He had grown much older and sad- 
der looking in all these years; his shiny hat, 
and fine clothes, had given place to a rather 
shabby suit, and his tace sho ved traces that 
strongly betokened intemperance. No, no, 
my friend, I do not want your money. May 
God forgive you all the wrong you did me, | 
as freely as I forgive you this moment. 

“The mainspring was not broken; only a 
pin,” said I, as I pushed back the money. 

His countenance lightened up in an in- 
stant. 

**Have you taken pay enough?” 

‘Plenty, thank you.” 

“T am very much obliged, indeed,”’ said he 
as he went out with a far brighter face than 
he had when he came in, and I, as I went 
about my work, was better and happier all 
day, from having resisted “ore 

My friend; which is the safer way for a 
young man just starting out in life? Which 
way, in the end, would probably win money 
faster? We often criticise those in oe 
offices; which side of the question would you 
prefer them to take? 

I would, by no means, advise letting ev- 
erything go, but I would talk over the mat- 
ter pleasantly and try to have it fixed. If 
this did not succeed, and nothing could be 
done in the way of arbitration, if the matter 
were worth it, it might be best to go to law; 
otherwise, I would forgive it, and ie it go. 

Many can get along with money matters, 
who can not overlook offenses of another 
kind. The following incident illustrates 
several points I wish to touch: 


Two soldiers in our late war, were inti- 
mate friends, and faithful Christians. We 
will call them M.and F, Although their 
Christian zeal, and brotherly intimacy was 
—— among all the boys, some misun- 

erstanding occurred one day, and F. called 
M.a“hog.” Of course M. talked back, and 
they parted for the first time in anger. M. 
had done nothing, and so he went his way, 
feeling for several days unconcerned in re- 
gard to the matter. Finally, one evening, 
as he sat in his tent alone, he began consid- 
ering, and at last started up with a determ- 
ination of going to F., and asking pardon 
for the harsh words he did say, after the in- 
sult he had received. He soon found him, 
and going straight up to him, he put out his 
hand and said, 

**F., will you forgive me?” 

“Why my friend you have done nothing! 





nothing at all; itis I who should ask for- 
giveness.”’ 

At this he burst into tears, and—can we 
not say that Satan got out of his heart in 
“double quick?” J, am inclined to think 
he did not so much as stop to look behind 
him, for he knows very quickly when there 
is no sort of chance for him to hang round 
any longer. The two friends ever tall any 
trouble afterward, and ere many days, F. 
was gone to that last home. M. told it in 
our young men’s Bible class yesterday morn- 
ing. Do you think he has ever since felt 
any unkindness toward F. because he yield- 
ed to Satan in an unguarded moment? and 
can you not imagine how fervently he thanks 
God, for puiting it into his heart, to go to 
F., even if F. had never thought of coming 
to him? 

There are three points illustrated in the 
above little incident, that I wish to notice. 
One is the idea of using the term Satan, as 
if he were a personal being. I know from 
the letters I receive, that many of you, al- 
though you agree in the main, with my 
Home papers, object to this kind of what 
you may term, superstition. You agree in 
regard to the results, and most heartily ap- 
prove of the fruits of missionary work and 
reform; but you are very much inclined to 
ridicule the idea of a demon of evil follow- 
ing one about, just to get him into mischief. 
But a little time since, I made all sorts of 
fun of people who were so behind the age as 
to encourage and try to teach such ideas. 
and so I can very easily sympathize with 
you. Now let us see if ve can not view it in 
a light, in which we shall all agree. In the 
above little story, where I have said Satan, 
supply the term, “evil impulses,” and you 
can if you choose, use “good impulses,” 
where I said God. 


If I should make the statement that a per- 
son who commences to yield to evil im- 
pulses, will find himself drawn stronger and 
stronger, the farther he goes in a downward 
course, you would all assent, for we see the 
statement verified all about us. It was giv- 
ing way to evil impulses that made the 
trouble bet ween the two friends, and it was 
turning about and heeding good impulses 
that brought about the reconciliation. Sup- 
— we term prayer meetings, schools of re- 
‘orm, or meetings to encourage each other 
in developing all good impulses, and dis- 
couraging all evil impulses. If prayer meet- 
ings are not kept up for this purpose, | 
would not call them prayer meetings at all. 
Suppose you were to organize a temperance 
meeting in the midst of a people almost 
ruined through the evils of drink; suppose 
that you discovered also, other heinous sins 
and crimes all about and among this people, 
making temperance but one of the many 
things to be talked about. You go about 
among them, and gather up those who feel 
the need of reform, and hold a meeting. As 
parents are often anxious about their child- 
ren, when they are lost almost beyond hope 
themselves, you would probably succeed in 
getting a room full of the children, if noth- 


,ing more. The children would probably 


come with cleaner faces than they have on 
the streets, and better dressed. They in- 
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stinetively, seem to feel that cleanliness is | it? My sceptical friend in jail, ad mits that 


next to “good impulses,”’ and act accord- 
ingly. Of course all eyes are bent wonder- 
ingly on you. By their actions, they ask 


| 





the work of civilizing and educating barbar- 
ians, has almost all been done by Christian 
people, and says he does not understand 


what you want, and what you are going to | why itis. He says farther, that he thinks 


do. You would probably commence some- 
what as follows: 


“My little friends, you do not know me | 


very well, do you? Well, we shall soon get 
acquainted I trust, and then you will have 
more confidence in me, than you now have. 
I will tell you what I wish to help you to do. 
I wish to help you to fix up your little vil- 
lage, to have the houses all painted, to have 
neat fences and gardens about them, to 
have every thing neat, tidy and comforta- 
ble, and to have you all busy, contented and 
happy. Have 
these things? Well, what is the best way to 


| 


it quite likely that they vould never make 
much progress had they not some univers- 
ally recognized standard, some flag that 
they might all rally round, or some solid 
rock which could not be swayed by the 
conflict of differing opinions. 


At our last Bible class in jail, a man who 
has just this very morning gone to the pen- 
itentiary foran attempt to murder, inter- 
rupted by asking what I thought about 
eternal punishment. I told him it was 


something beyond my comprehension, but 


ou no money to buy all | 


get money? We are to work for it, are we | 


not? 


*‘Well now, boys and girls, as well as} 


grown up people, do not always like to |! 
| idea of whut God ought to do, to be just to 


work; worse still, they very often waste 
their money, after they have worked for it, 


and sometimes they steal the money other | 


people have worked hard to get. They 
often cheat each other. Sometimes the 


men for whom they work wont pay them, | 


and altogether, there is a great deal of what 


we call wickedness in this world. The first | 


thing for us to do, is to resolve to try to be 


good. You are all willing to try, are you | 


not? 


| God he 


“Thank you. Now it is a pretty hard) 


task, you have undertaken, and there will 
be more evil impulses, probably, than you 


are aware of. You must fight against them, | 


my friends, and more than all, we shall 
have to bear it, if some who are now among 
us, turn against us and hinder us all they 
can. Such is always the case, but we must 
be bold and courageous, and bear in mind 
that good impulses in the hearts of people 
allabout us, will spring up, and tl 


that I was wi ling to trust God to make it 
allright. He said he did not think it all 
so 4 by considerable. As the lesson clos- 
ed, L[had afew words with each individu- 
ally, and as I came to him, I asked him if 
he could not, in his own mind, form some 


him, and to every one else. 

He said he thought he could. 

“Will you not consent to abide by the 
decision of a God who is just and impartial? 
poe who is exactly as you know he ought to 

ye?” 

My prayer had been answered; the sim- 
ple question placed him before God, not be- 
fore myself, and it placed him before the 

fed himself acknowledged. In other 
words, the man saw himself as God saw 
him. I was out of the question, and as he 
spoke quietly and low,as he gave me his 
hand, with a softened look in his eyes, I felt 
that this pocr brother in jail, » ith the stain 
of murder on his soul, was perhaps nearer 


the gates of heaven, than some «ho proudly 


proclaim their good moral lives, and their 


| indifference to a hereafter almost in the 


lat we | 


shall have help in many strange and won- | 
derful ways, it we only persevere and keep | 


” 


trying. 
Of course you make good your promises, 


and set the little ones at work, and guide | 


and watch over them. You get no pay for 
wll this in meney. but you that have never 


tried it, have no idea of the good and glori- | 


ous “impulses” that begin to swell and stir 


vour whole being, of how the world grows | 


iarger, and humanity grows dearer, as your 
work goes on; of how life has new charms 
and existence new and keener thrills of de- 
light. As these pupils begin, bye and bye, 
to take hold and help, and as the work be- 
gins to be taken up a others, and the old 
zrog shops begin to give place to scenes of 
beauty, and schools and civilization be- 
gin to change the very atmosphere of all 
round, these good impulses seem to grow 
into a significance that makes one feelas 


if there were in them some mighty power or | 





sone connecting link between our humble | 


selves and the great purposes of the creation 
of the universe. 

_A brother of mine says this is nothing but 
iain Common sense; that anybody will be 
lappy who goes to work unselfishly for the 
zo0od of mankind. Then why do you not do 


same breath. 

Your ideas of God may not be like mine, 
but will you submit, and obey God just as 
you think he should be? If you have com- 
mitted murder in your heart, vill you say, 
give me the punishment that I deserve but 
let not the laws God has established for the 


good of the universe, be suspended? Can 


you say, “thy vill be done,” and commence 
the long weary years of servitude as has our 
friend, because you know it is just that you 
should? 











SIMPLICITY HIVES, INTRODUCING 
QUEENS, &c. 


A S our pets are laid away, for their winter nap, 





I conclude to give you a beginner's experience 
ae) for the season. Ye (my “major half’’ and I), 
commenced in the spring with 17 colonies, and in- 
creased to #2, 13 of which were natural swarms and 2 
artificial. Two others took French leave. Seeing so 
much in GLEANINGS about sections and Simplicity 
hives, we concluded to send for one to try them, 
We put a first swarm into it and tock 95 Ibs. of hon- 
ey from that one; others no doubt have done better, 
vet we are very well satisfied with that, even if the 
hive did cest $7.65 before it reached home; and we 
think for comb honey there is nothing like sections, 
with starters, and tin separators. We have taken 
1000 ibs. of comb honey, and intend to Italianize next 
season. 
We sent after two, dollar queens, and what a time 
G. G. had trying to introduce them. We took the 
old queens from two hives (caging them for reserve), 
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‘but they died; we gave those received from you, on- 

ly to be slain. They built queen cells, concluding, as 
I suppose, to raise their own, but G. G., not willing 
to let them have it all their own way, sent again for 
a queen, and through some mistake it was mailed to 
Pana, instead of Owaneco as ordered. This made so 
much delay that they hatched queens. Then came 
the tug of war. G.G. with bee hat and smoker in 
hand, prepared to catch her majesty. He took out 
one frame efter another, carefully examining each 
side until all were removed, then back again with 
the same care; then he tried shaking them off ona 
sheet, placing the cap on it for them to cluster un- 
der. By this time the robbers gathered round so 
thickly he had to close the hive and leave it for 
awhile. Part of the bees went in and a part re- 
mained very contentedly under the cover; so, think- 
ing that the queen was in the box, he gave them 
some frames of sealed honey, supposing there would 
be no farther trouble in introducing your queen. 
He waited for them to start queen cells, but they 
would not. Upon examining them again, he found 
them paying their respects to—I don’t know what to 
call it, it was not a bug—it did not lock like a bee; 
we wished Novice and faculty would name it. Next 
morning they had started queen cells and finally she 
was liberated to attend to her maternal duties. 

If convenient, please state in some future number 
of GLEANINGS, what would be your plan for the 
speediest and safest mode of increase, and you will 
oblige the “minor half” of 

Millersville, Ills., Dec. 20th, 1878. 

I think it must have been of one the queer 
half queen, and half worker bees we have 
mentioned heretofore, that you found. Your 
experience introducing, is like that of a 
great many other beginners, and perhaps 
some veterans, now and then. You have 
done nicely, so far as honey is concerned, 
and you can scarcely hope to do as well ev- 
ery year. 

shall have to refer you my friend, to the 
A B © book, for information on artificial in- 
crease, it would be wronging our old sub- 
scribers, to go over the same matter again. 


This answer wil] apply to a great number of 


other queries of similar nature. 


— ONE KUNDRED COLONIES 
PURE ITALIAN EEES, FOR SALE CHEAP, 





Queens all bred from Imported mother. 
QUEENS AND HONEY IN SEASON. 
Send for circular. Address C.C. VAUGHAN, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


DAVENTORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING fo 





MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SRYUP. 

Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 2%c per Ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5e per 
Ib., by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 eents. 

1l-ly LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 

We will furnish the above delivered on the cars 
here in Medina, at % cent in advance of the above 
prices. Or we will have it shipped from the factory, 
at factory priccs. Any amount less than 50 Ibs., will 
be 5e per Ib. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


AVING more Bees than I can well attend to, I 
will sell about 100 nucleus colonies. Two frame 
nucleus with pure Italian Queen, from the Ist of 
April to June 15th, $4.00, and each additional frame 


ot comb and bees [0 ets. extra. No orders attended | 


te after Juve th. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
3 JULIUS HOFFMAN, Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N.Y. 





G. G. LARGE. | 


ROSES Eight beautiful 
* Ever-blooming 
Roses. ready for immediate flowering, and 


» The Garden,” for one year, sent post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of $1.0u, 


: SEEDS 25 varieties of 
. ¢ Choicest Flower 
Seeds, and ** The Garden,” sent post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of $1.00. 
THE GARDEN is 
The Garden. an elegant quar- : 
terly Magazine, devoted to the culture of 
Flowers and Vegetables. It is printed on 
fine book paper, Po ygeven illustrated, and 
contains a splendid Colored Plate of 
Flowers. Price, 25 cents a year, and 25 cenis 
worth of Seeds free. 

Splendidly Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Flowers and Vegctable Seeds and 
Plants for a 3 cent stamp. 

Special Price List to Market Gar- 
deners tree. 

Wholesale Catalogue to dealers, on 
application. Address: 


Benj. A. Elliott & Co. 
114 Market St.. Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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DOVETAILED SECTION 
HONEY BOXES. 


IN THE FLAT, PRICE PER 1000 BOXES. 

Any dimension not exceeding 2x5x5.......... $10 00 

The above is 50 cubic inches, for larger sizes add 
10c per 1000 for each additicnal cubic inch, outside 
measure. Extra price for less than 500. 
Just right to fit in L. frames 2x44x44........ £9 50 

If the grooves for holding the fdn. is omitted 25c 
less per 1000, 
Broad L. frames to hold 8 sections, per 100, in the 

TB css sree ste apitcatindescsgh salad ay os deteutenae #4 00 

The above are made like all wood frames; if sec- 
tions wanted in the flat without dovetailing, per 1000, 
$1.00 less. Sample boxes by mail fe. 

SMITH & BUELL, Manufacturers, 
Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 


CANADA. 


Ontario Bee-Keepers and others intending to pur- 
chase Foundation or Foundation Machines, Hives, 
Section Boxes, &ec., will do well to hear from me, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. H. TENCH, 

e-4 Pottageville, Ontario, Canzda. 


PURE IVTALIAN BEES. 
One swarm, $8.00, five or more, $7.00 each; all in 
8 frame L. hives. Are to be sold between April Ist, 


and May 10th, ’78. 
: ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Wis. 


— Queens Wanted, 
And Queens For Sale. 


I will pay $1.00 for all the Italian queens any of 
our Southern friends may find it convenient to send 
me during the month of May. These same queens, | 
shall sell for $1.50; you are to guarantee safe deliv 
ery, and I shall do the same, but nothing farther. | 
have made this arrangement to answer the great 
number of questions in regard to buying and selling 
early queens. In June, I will pay #c, and sell for 
$1.25; after July Ist, Tie, and sell for $1.00. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

ANGSTROTH FRAMES AND SECTION 
L, Honey Boxes cut ready to neil for 6,50 to 314,00 


per 100. Also Honey Extractors. 


{23d Address, RK. R. MCRPHY, Garden Plain, Ul. 


“ 


